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THE NEW AUTUMN BOOKS. 
NOVELS, TRAVELS, ADVENTUBES, 
AND 
Books of Humour. 
OARLETON, PUBLISHER, NHW YORE. 


L—PECULIAR. 
A new novel, by E 


Sargent, concerning which there has been 
more talk and speculation, perhaps, than about any other book 
issued for years. The thrilling and extraordinary facts with whicb 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


I. PHIN’S OPEN-AIR GRAPE CULTURE; or, How to Cul- 
tivate Grapes, and How to Make Wine, $1 35. 


IL. FESSENDEN’S COMPLETE FARMER AND AMERICAN 
GARDENER, $1 50. 


I {I. HERBERT’S HINTS TO HORSE KEEPERS; How to Buy, 
Break, Feed, Groom, Ride and Drive, $1 25. 


IV. bey y DOMESTIC MEDICINE; or, Poor Man’s Friend. 


V. BROWNE’S AMERICAN POULTRY YARD; or, How to 
Manage Poultry, $1 00. 


VI. RANDALL’S FINE WOOL SHEEP HUSBANDRY, 75c. 
the author has become ac: inted have been thrown into a plot ' 
and story so startling! bold, and Is so truthful, so tender and so| VII. my ya & YOUATT’S SHEPHERD'S OWN BOOK, 


gentle, that every e~ who 
interest. It is a great book, and the orders are pourin 
in for it thick and fast. One handsome 12mo., cloth boun 
Price $1 50. 
IL—ALICE OF MONMOUTH. 


An idyl of the War, by Edmund C. Stedman. An elegent 12mo. 
beautifuily A oy by Houghton of Cambridge; cloth bound 


Price $1. ¢ story chan 
war, and abounds with idylic passion, melo 


blasts of song. 
IIL—THE RUSSIAN BALL, 
or, The Adventures of Miss Clementina Shoddy. A new, h 


ns it must be fascinated with its 


ges, from love-scenes in Summer| Sent free of Postage on receipt of price. 
meadows of the North, to the gloom and for of the Southern —- 


ous lyrics, and bugle- 





VIL. ELLIOTT’S AMERICAN FRUIT-GROWER’S GUIDE. 
Ilustrated, $1 25. 


IX. PARDEE ON THE 8STRAWBERRY,JBLACKBERRY, AND 
OTHER SMALL FRUITS, 75c. 
‘| X.CHORLTON’S GRAPE GROWER’S GUIDE, 7c. 


Cc. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
25 Park Row, New York. 





and descriptive poem, by a New York tor. Elegant little 
12mo., tinted paper, with illuminated cover and engraving, price 
cents. *,* Its satirical thrusts at prevailing follies, its humo- 
rous cuts at female fashions, and its downright hard knocks at 
shoddy extravagances, will make it the most talked-about and 


most popular satire of the day. 
IV.—VINCENZO ; 


Or, Sunken Rocks, The fascinating new novel of Italy and Ital- 

rh Ruffini, the Author of “ Doctor An- 
tonto,” and “ Lavinia.” VINCENZO is immensely praised by the 
E hb critics, who call it one of the most interesting fictions 
ype a Miserabies.’’ Published in octavo, paper covers. Price 
cen’ 


ian romance, just written 


V.—OLD MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK CITY. 


A new volume of these very interesting and gossipy sketches 
about the merchant einen and nabobs of New York. Being a 
alter Barrett, Clerk. The thousand and 

one spicy items and anecdotes concertiiag the “ first families,” are 


SECOND SERIES. By 


potting “Fifth Avenoodledom” and the “ Codfish Aristocracy ” 
nablaze. One handsome cloth bound volume. Price $1 50. 


VL—VICTOR HUGO'S LIFE. 


By a Witness. A charming bit of biography, -_ as speoestiog 
author himse’ very 


and delightful as a romance by the 
one is reading it. 8vo., cloth bound. Price $125. 


VIL—FRANK WARRINGTON. 


A new and intensely interesting novel by the author of “ Rut 
ledge” and the “‘Sutherlands.” *,* A fiction of enthralling inter. 
est, and one that will be eagerly devoured je ag wd modern novel 


reader. The sale of this superb work is rap 
0., cloth bound. Price $1 50, 
VIUIL—MARIAN GREY. 
charming new domestic novel, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, au 


A 
thor of “ Lena Rivers, ‘“‘ Meadow Brook,” “ Homestead,”’ ** Dora 
Dean,” “Cousin Meade,” etc. The works by this delightfal writer 


ly increasing; nearly 
8,000 copies are already swept off, aud the demand is unceasing. 


NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. 





READY ON NOVEMBER 14. 
I 


MRS. GREY’S NEW NOVEL, 
GOOD SOCIETY ; 
Or, Contrasts of Character. 


By Mrs. Grey, author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c., &c. 
One yul. 8vo. Paper. Price 50 cents. 


IL 
GEORGE AUGUSTA SALA’S 
BREAKFAST IN BED. 
300 pages. Price $1 25. 
" aan any one pogo ge a book — 7 only amuses you, 
jut causes you to think, we recommend ‘ Breakfast ” cor- 
dially.”—London Reader, Oct. 3, 1863 os 
Il. 
BATTLE-FIELDS OF THE SOUTH, 
From Bull Run to Fredericksburg. 
With Sketches of Confederate C ders and Gossip of the 
Compe, by T. E. C., an English Combatant, 
‘1 eutenant of Artillery, on the Staff. 
r With two Maps. 
q One vol., 8vo., 550 pages. Price $2 50. 
Published by 
JOHN BRADBURN, 
(Successor to M. Doolady,) 


No. 49 Walker Street, 
" New York. 


N. B.—Booksellers will please send their orders at once to 





are read and re-read by thousands of families throughout the | ""° wees ha oso 


country. by volume is the author’s last and best. Cloth 


bound. Price $1 25. 
IX.—THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY. 


A Hand-Book for Ladies and Gentlemen; with hints and anec- 
dotes concerning nine points of taste, good manners, and the art 
Reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is the best and most ae book on the subject 


of making oneself agreeable. 
ever published. 12mo., cloth bound. $1 
X—VERDANT GREEN. 


The popular, rollicking, humorous story of coll: life in Ox- 
ford Vat 4 "300 counle “Iitastrations. 
Reprinted from the London edition. 12mo., cloth bound, $1 25. 
*,* A book overflowing with wit, anecdote, and ludicrous ad- 


versity, England, with nearly 


venture. 





*,* These books are sold by all first-class booksellers, and wil 
be carefully sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEO. W. CARLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
New York. 








LOW’S BOOK sTORSE e 
Is a Goop Piace To See anp PurcHasE 
NEW BOOKS anp PRETTY THINGS. 


New English and French Books and Fancy Articles received by 
each Steamer. 


Please put my full address on orders by mail. 
WALTER LOW, 823 Broadway, New York. 


THE RUCCLES; CEMS. 


i 








HISTORY OF WEST POINT. 
WITH THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 


By Capt. EDWARD C. BOYNTON, A.M., Adjutantofthe Academy. 
In one large octavo volume, beautifully Illustrated with Maps " 
from Photographs taken on Soa = an 


and fine Engravings, chi: 
by the author. Bound int Blue cloth, beveled boards, 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of Price. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


192 Broadway, New York. ; 


A Collection of Beautiful 
OIL PAINTINGS OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


BY RUGGLES. 


Ranging in Price from $1 to $15 each. 


Connoisseurs say that they are exquisite gems, which will 
readily be bought up. +... 
- TT. J. CROWEN, 
; 843 Broadway. 





STORIES OF OLD, OR BIBLE NARRATIVES. 
SUITED TO THE CAPACITY OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
BY CAROLINE HADLEY. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. 
NBW TESTAMENT SHBRIBS. 
2 vols. 12mo., price of each, $1.00. 
EACH VOLUME SOLD SEPARATELY. 
{The “ Christian Era,”’ says— 
These two bouks are adapted to meet a felt want in Christian 
households. They cannot but excite a deeper interest in the study 


of the sacred volume in the younger members of the family, while 
they also familiarize the mind with Bible truths and Bible history. 


The ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser,” says— 

The work has been well done, and many children will thank 
the authoress. 

The “ Congregationalist,” ssys— 

These stories—one hundred in all—are made beautifully simple 
for the youngest reader, and must prove very serviceable to pa- 
rents in their efforts to make the Sabbath a pleasant and profitable 
day for their children. 

The “ Boston Post,” says— 

These volumes are the next thing to the relation of the narra- 
tive orally. Miss Hadley tells the children of the stories in the 
Pentateuch, instead of Moses. Of course Miss Hadley comes 
nearer home to the children than Moses, and will be more apt to 
entertain them. 

The “Boston Bulletin,” says— 


These stories are among the very best adaptations of [Bible his- 
tory for the young we have ever seen. 





SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE BEST HOLIDAY CIFTS! 





ENGLISH BIBLES, 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL PRAYER BOOKS, 
SERVICES, é&c. 

PROPER LESSONS, &c., é&c. 


Standard and Best Editions, extant; and in universal admiration 
for beauty, and distinctness of Printing, Boldness of Type, 
and endless variety of Styles, Sizes, Bindings, &c., &c. 


N.B. At our Establishment—which isa branch of the London one 
—may at all times be seen the largest Stock of Bibles, Prayer 
Books, Church Services, Testaments, &c., in the United States, 
from the Pocket to the Pulpit, and FAMILY QUARTO EDI- 
TIONS. Among the latter, are some magnificent Styles, for 

BRIDAL OR OTHER GIFTS. 
Also, VERY LARGE TYPE TESTAMENTS, PSALMS, &c., for 
the aged. 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BROADWAY, New York, 
And 48 Fleet Street, London. 





“ Any one who can learn to write can learn to draw.” 


HIAPMAN’S AMERICAN DRAWING-BOOK: 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


The Use of Schools, Academies, and Home 
Instruction. . 
A Manual for the Amateur and Basis of Study for the Profes- 


Artist. 
— By J. G. CHAPMAN, N. A. 


Published in Six Numbers—each Number complete in itself, as 

ll : 
oe and 9 eneeteg Dees 

. 8—P ve Drawing. 

Ne 4_Bketehing from Nature, Painting in Oil and Water Colors. 

No. 5—Painting and Etching. 

No. 6—Engraving, Modelling, and Composition. 

Price 60 Cents ~o— site 

The complete Work in one olume, su ly 

bound, $4 50. W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher 
No. 17 Mercer St., New York. 

*,* Numbers, or the complete Work, sent by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of price. 





THE AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY 
OF THE 
GREAT GENERAL OF THH SOUTH, 
STONEWALL JACKSON. 
1 Vo. 12m0, Parzr, 50 Cents. 
CHARLES T. EVANS, 
448 Broapwar, N. Y. 





*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price, 








THE ALBION. 





INSURANCE. 
A CARD. 


GREAT WESTERN 
[MARINE] 
INSURANCE OO., OF NEW YORE... 


HAVING ESTABLISHED BRANCH OFFICES AT LONDON 
under the management of Messrs. JOHN PICKERSGILL 
and at LrverpooL, under the management of Messrs. Gurow & 
Co., Risks will be taken in London and Liverpool on 
to and from all parts of the world, on the same terms an — 
tions as are obtained from first-class Companies in En 
Losses under Policies issued by these branches will be ad ated 
and paid either at Londen, Liverpool, or New’ York, as may be 
agreed on when the risks are taken 

THE HOME OFFICE at t New York will continue to issue Po- 
licies and Certificates as heretofore, payable in London as well as 
in New York, on shipments to and from all of the world. 

It is believed that this arrangement will facilitate international 
commerce; and that the promptness and liberality with which 
the Company f ‘or years has paid losses in London and New York, 
will insure these branches a Piiberal share of patronage from mer- 
chants on both sides of the Atlantic. 


THE COMPANY REFERS IN EUROPE TO 





Crry Bayx, Lonpon, London. 
Mussrs, Browy, SurPLer & Co, .» London and Liverpool. 
Messrs. Fretpen Bros. & Co., Liverpool. 
Maussus. B. F. Bascock & Co., piosepesl. 
ae a Bank, Manchester, 
Messnrs. J. F. Jamt+son & Co. Glasgow. 
ROUGEMONT DE LOWENBERG, Esq., Paris. 
Messrs. Joun Mowrog & Co., Paris. 
Wit seri, Esq., vre. 


MICH'ELS Antwerp. 
Messrs. —_ UI8 *Lewur & Go., Antwerp. 
Messrs. JOHN BERENBERG GOSSLER 


Messrs. VAN ENGEN & Co., 
Messrs. Cari F. Pump & Co., 
Great Western Buil 

33 and 35 Pine Street. 





1862. 
OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Insurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


New ye OcToBER 3ist, 1862. 
HE FOLLOWING 8TATEMENT 0) 


F THE AFFAIRS OF 








this Com is published in conformity with the require 
ments of the 1! Bection of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
Premiums on unexpired risks on October a $413,155 08 
Premiums receiv oe 
-$1,601,1 
70,914 18 
38,119 88 1,710,183 26 
Total amount of Premiums......... oe eeese eee «82,123,338 34 
Amount of Earned Premiums during the year....... $1,629,089 61 
Amount of Return Premiums.............-..s0...- 181,286 60 
Net Earned Premiums............-.+0+++ «+++» $1,407,804 O1 
Losses during the year : 


On Marine Risks (less Sa’ &c.)...$1,1 91 
Pe wm a vings, &c.)...$1,102,229 
On Fire Risks 


ecevcccosces eovcceccsece 21,145 21 

41,564 29 
Expenses and Re-insurances.......... 90,120 38 1,231,684 62 
Net Profits...... wc cccccccccccocesosccccs coccce $266,119 39 


The Assets of the Company on the 4th October, 1862, were as 


follows, viz. :— 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mi $519,080 00 





Stocks, Loans on Stocks, Accrued Interest on Bonds 
and Mo d Loans, Rents of Real Es 
251 
Premium Accounts not yet collected 31,451 55 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’. estima 23,740 
Bee ian a cneesss covecciccewessesoics Sebsesess $1,976,447 21 
The Board of Trustees have this day a Dividend of 


directed that 
Interest to November lst, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on 
= outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on and after that 


iso, thata yy: - SIXTEEN — cent. in scrip to the dealers 


s — Com 
od after the e Ist tof Jenuaty next. 


tis etartnet ordered, that the balance of the Scrip of the year 
1856 and the whole of the Scrip of the year 1857 be redeemed IN 
CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon to cease on 


that day, thereb Jeong om eee an amount of accumulated profits of 
aver O 
By order of the Board, 
EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Szonzrary. 





issues Pow yable to Or- 
der in si Y at the Offi 7? 


Messrs. GEORGE PEABODY & CoO. 


Trustees: 
Moses H. prego,” Louis Lorn’ Alex. ve Lawrence, 
Roswell Simon De V: John 
was Slate, r., John Whitehead, Ed 
Frederick Chauncey, Elias Ponvert, 
Henry A. Coi George G. Hobson, 
» at a J tS lke, J: Perey B 
ne. ‘0 r. 
Fred. G. Foster, Jacob R. ”  Gamiel M Fox 
Peter Poirier, 3 Jr. Joseph V, Onativia, 
Nye, Edward 8. Jaffray, Oothout, 
Ernest Caylus, 
MOSES H. G President. 
JOHN WHI 





GREAT 
GOUT AND 


BNGLISH REMED' 
RHEUMATISM. 
Ait. SUFFERERS a ote Mal» Gh << 
or 10 6 are vised use = Gout 
Rheumatic Pills. ‘They can be upon as the mdst 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INGUR ANCS COMPANY, 
No ‘6 oWwall, Strees. 


PER CENT. of the Profits oe ‘annually to 
e Assured. 


eve Fol Po Holders, without 
May, 1861, 3 per cent. 
1 60 cent. 
ow RoRIF bane interest at 6 per cent. per annum, and redeem! 
when the reach the sum 


Dollars. 
and policies issued on the most favourable 





Directors. 
James W. Otis, Thos. Tilesto R. ford, 
Caleb Swan, omas W. Daniel B. Fearing, 
caer, Wi Sits, Jeane Ee 
rnelius oshua J. 

Drake ceich Lane,” Aston CS : 
Joun Auchincloss, Oliver 8, Carter, Henry Parish, 
Wm. Barton, Oliver H. Sh ames B. Johnston. 

. t. 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
FINANCIAL. 





Revusen W. Howzs. Cuaries A. Macy. 


HOWES & MACY, 


(Late Officers of the Park Bank,) 


BANKERS, 


No. 3O Wall Street, 


In Rooms lately occupied by J. J. Cisco, Esq., U. 8. Assistant 
Treasurer. 


INTEREST ALLOWED to Depositors; subject, nevertheless, 
to their checks without notice. 


U. 8. 5.20-Bonps, CertTrricaTes oF INDEBTEDNESS, and all kinds 
of Securities for sale or procured. 


Particular and prompt attention will be given to collections on 
all accessible points of the United States and Canada. 


HOWES & MAOY, 
30 WaLi STREET. 





THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
EXCHANCE BANKINC CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
Established under the Companies’ Act, 1862, with limited liability 


Authorized Capital,- - - - ONE MILLION STERLING 
iN 20,000 suarzs or £50 EacH, 
Already Issued, 15,000 Shares of £50 each. 


DIRECTORS : 
Cnarrmas, Harry George Gordon, Esq., Chairman of the Orien- 
tal — Corporation, London ; 
PUTY CHAIRMAN IN LonDon, Robert Gillespie, Jun., Esq., ot 
the Firm firm of Gillespies, Moffatt & Co., London ; 
DEPUTY CHIRMAN IN LrveRPoot, Harold Litiledale, Esq., of the 
Firm of T. & H. Littledale & Co., Live: 
Archibald Boyd, ae Director of the nion Bank, London. 
William James Fernie, Esq., of the Firm of Fernie Brothers 
& Co., Liverpoo 
John Gilchrist, ., of the Firm of Gilchrist, Watt & Co., of 
Sydney, ge of the Union Bank of London, London. 
Wm. M. N eill, Esq., of the Firm of Neill Brothers & Co., Man- 
chester. 


John Pender, Esq., M. P., Manchester. 
Thos. Rees, , of the Firm of Woodward, Rees & Co., Liver- 


1. 
1 iia Rennie, Esq., of the Firm of Cavan, Lubbock & Co., 





ums of the past year, | Live 


oy “stitt, Esq., of the late Firm of Stitt Brothers & Co. 
Liverpool. 
Lowrpon: Manager, ag Skinner, Esq. 
LiveRPooL: Manager, Wm. WiLLiaMson, Esq. 
IN NEW YORE: 
om Joun Gaxvop, Esq., Assistant 
d Assistant Manager. 
How.anp & ALL. 
BANKERS : 
Loxpon: The Union Bank of London. Liverpoo.: The Bank 
of England. Mancugstsr: The Bank of England. Inp1a snp 
Cutna: The Oriental Bank Corporation. 


Wriu1am Woop, Esq. 
Manager; J. W. Cr 
Commercial Agents, 


SOLICITORS : 


BILLS ON LONDON. 
Im Sums to Suit Purchasers, 
At Sixty Days’ Sight and at Three Days’ Sight, 
For Satz sy 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wau. Sraxer. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


Bankers, 
Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 





I88UB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Oredit ror Travellers, 
Available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


No. SS Wall Street, New York, 
cial and Tra ’ Credits, © ~se in thia Coun- 








Issue C 
try and Abroad, 





DISTILLED DEw, 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


my. | delightful i _preparetion is the 


artich 
yet yo hoown for beautifying the com. 
plexion, and imparting to the skin 
that clearness and whiteness so much 
admired and coveted. 

It contains no mineral substance, 
chalk or powder, of any kind, but is 
ps purely PROTANICAL PREPARA. 
N, free from all injurious ingre- 















It removes FRECKLES, 
PIMPLES and DISCOLORATION: 
revents Wrinkles, Rough and Sal: 
ow Cheeks, pee and preserves 
the beauty of the Complexion, and 
renders the skin white, soft, smooth 


mite Ty a delicate perfume, and will be found a delightful additior 
D. D. GRIFFIN, 






Sold > , aor 
General Agent, 779 & 781 Broadway. 


CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES! 
Blemishes on the — called —— are very ee pe particu- 
larly to ladies of light the spots on the 
skin show more strongly on blondes | than on prpnateen — er 
contribute greatly in marring the beauty on either; an 1~ 2 
that will remove moth patches, without injuring the skin { 
ture or color, would no doubt be considered a great oaitauans 
in medical science. Dr. B, C. Perry, 49 Bond street, having de- 
voted his whole time and sttoution to Diseases of the Skin, will 
guarantee to remove Moth Patches, Freckles antd oher Discolora- 
tions of the Face without injury to either texture or color of the 
skin. His success in this as in other branches of his specialty— 
Diseases OF THE ScaLP aND Loss oF Harn—will warrant him in 
guaranteeing a CURE IN EVERY casE. For particulars, address, 


enclosing stamp, 
DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond oh N. Y. 


_ PURE 


AERATED 


BREAD 


For Sale at Depots, and respectable Grocery Stores throughout 
the City. 
BAKERY, Oor. of La Fayette Place & 4th St. 


OSBORN’S 


CELEBRATED FREPARED 


IAYR COFFEE 


WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Bold at Retail for Twenty-five Cents pound, by first 
class Grocers, thi ’ the United Bates. " 

TP” A liberal digvount te the trode. 

Put up only by 


LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
‘Wholesale Depot, No. @D Warren Bt., N.Y. 




















ARTIFICIAL LECS AND HANDS. 
rg te PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND ARTIFI- 
The best Substitutes for lost limbs the world of science has evér 


invented. Established 24 years. Hands so arranged that, the 
wearer can write and Ay wed up ae without the assistance of the 








Australia, will be upon the Oriental Bank Corporation of London. 
Further t particlars may be ascertained on application at the 


office, 63 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM WOOD, Manager 
New York, 24th August, 1863. 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





cents‘ 





safe and effectual remedy ever offered to the public, and have been| gtation: Printers, and Bookbind No. 45 Marpzn Laws. 

seen used in Europe for many years with the it | Orders @ prompt attention. We apply everything in our 
Prepared ign WELLS & Paper and for sale _ 

by the Wholeeate ., 115 Franklin 8t., TE ELEVENTH HOUR.—It is not ico late.— 
ew York; and b Read the beautifull w, illustrated book, Vy iy" Rs,  Oag 
Her "s ms — pee authorized the name and | Sold by Doctor BARROW, 194 Bleeck<r street, four 

address of “ —_ UT, 229 Strand, London,” to be im- New York. 


upon the Government stamp affixed t6 each’ box of the 
medicine, 


ages free erevetywbere om rac of 3 ora 


Franklin Street, 3 * 








Wa. SeLpno, 516 Broadw 
1: Messrs, Cotterill & Sons, Lrvenroot.: Mesers. Fletcher | $i" Mand. Can be had only of WM. SELPHO.” 
& Hull. New Yorx: Messrs. Foster & Thomp 
THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN eh ee a a ee ~ 1moe. 
4 ie “* ”’ Improved, superior in aptation to every 
EXCHANGE BANKING CORPORATION, species of mutilation by amputation of the inferior _guretaties, 
LIMITED, and in utility. r limbs Became | hip bears new, 
Offices treet. unique, and and arms, and 4) us for resec- 
to ell and uy Sterlin sey Exchange, and a- Ry a rk, le prepared tions of superior excellence. Soldiers and Marines furnished 
vellers’ Credits availabl vend ge ane wan sea 4 Sa of PP New Tork Hammond, 
eat Credits issued A Yor sein a Oe Sms China, and | U- § bel D., New York, 


Astor Place, Clinton Hall, Up Stars. 





STATES ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTAB. 
LISHMENT. 5 and 7 John Street, two doors from 
Broadway, New York, 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia— 


dye 

, Silk, Woolen, and Fancy Goods, 

of every description, in the piece or in the garment. Their supe 
tior style of dyeing” 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
is widely known. 


LK DRESSES AND oa henEse CLEANSED 
7: SUCCESSFULL UP OR RIPPED. 


Y—MADE 
Shawls dyed the most brilliant or penn All kinds 
of = c ee a aetaeed or edged. Goods received and 
New Yo ha i -5 cit; wot Brookiys ™ 
N ik; ve no e roo!) 
Te NEPHEWS & O0.; 6 hd 7 John Ot, N.Y 
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Literature. 


THE STUFFED OWL. 


There’s a grave old owl sits day and night 

In a emall glass case, by the Fagen oor, 
And stares at nothing with all his might, 

As though he thought he had seen it before ; 
And stares at — with might and main, 
As though he hoped he should know it again. 


A clamorous gong in the halls below ; 
Unceasing on the sounding stairs ; 
Passing shapes; and an overflow 
Of music and mirth in the evening air ; 
Corpses borne from the rooms above ; 
Shouts of music, and whispers of love— 





He minds them not; and he never turns 
His earnest eyes or bis ancient head, 
While the daylight shines, or the gas light burns, 

Or a lodger or waiter is out of his bed; 
But solemnly seems to be deaf and blind 
To the noisy presence of human kind. 


A white-faced clock in a varnished case, 
Like a corpse which stares through a coffin slide, 
Tolls the knell of the minutes which chase 
Each other to death over eventide. 
One! Two! Three! rings the sexton clock; 
And the owl starts up at the silvery shock. 


He flutters down from his noiseless perch, 

As softly as light through the flawless glass ; 
Intent as a parson in search of a church, 

Or Nebuchadnezzar in search of fresh grass ; 
And struts away down the passage floors, 
Where boots stand guard by the bed-room doors. 
From every key-hole a spirit appears, 

And tell the soul of the sleeper within— 

His hopes and des his gladness and tears, 
His holiest worth and his deepest sin. 
The ow! hears all with a cold surprise, 
Which broadens and brightens his large brown eyes. 


At dawn he returns, a bewildered bird, 
And sits all day in an endless maze, 
Thinking, unwinking, of what he has heard, 
Of the buman heart and its secret ways ; 
Musing and staring till daylight is done, 
And leaves him as puzzled as when he begun. 
Oh! the human heart! the human soul 

Enigma of being! Conundrum of time! 
Go, guess me my riddle. The centuries toll, 

Over guesser and guess, their contemptuous chime. 
I am weary of bowing to college and cowl ; 
The oracles lie—I shall wait for the owl. 





ELEGY ON THE PORPOISE. 
From Punch.” 

Dead, ishe? Yes,and wasn’t I glad when they carried away 
his corpus ? 

A great, black, oily, wallowing, wallopping, plunging, pon- 
derous ley 

wae had Mr. Frank Buckland, which I don’t deny his 
kindness, 

To take and shove into my basin a porpoise troubled with 


blindness ? 
I think it was like his impudence, and praps a little beyond, 
To poke a blundering brute like that in a gentlefish’s private 


nd. 
Did he kiow as I am the King of Fish, and written down in 
As meat for his master, that is to say, for Victoria the Queen, 
his mistress, 
And, if right was done, I shouldn’t be here, but be sent in a 
water- 1 
To swim about in s marble tank in the gardings of Windsor 
Castle : 
And them as forgets the laws of the land which is made to 
rule and control. 
And Spy is Royal Fish to themselves, may find themselves 
a hole. 
Is a King like me, I umbly ask, to be put in a trumpery pud- 
e, 
For Fellows to walk about and spy &nd talk zoological mud- 
e, 
And swells to come for a Sunday lounge, with French, Italians, 
and Germans, 
Which would better become to stop at home and think of the 


maraieg sermons. 
And then of a Monday to be used in a more obnoxious manner, 
Crone iy nee and rags and bobtails as all come in for a 


‘anner 
4nd pe ae of Fish, indeed, which its treating China 
e 
- Buckland, Sir, I think you might be ashamed 
0 
And then 1 can’t be left alone, but you come and stick in a big 


Blind blustering snorting oily beast which is only an old Sea- 
I'm heartily glad he’s dead, the pig; I was pleased, to my 


















































































to-morrow. The century was wortbily wound up — great 
operations off La Hogue, in 1692. The mee and Datch - 
to sea in a combined fleet of ninety-nine line-of-battle ships, 


very marrow, and fell in with De Tourville, the French admiral, on the 19th 
To see the keeper wheel him away in that dirty old garding | May. Our countrymen formed in line as usual, and—what was 
barrow. 


much less common—allowed the French to make the attack. 
Had De Tourville pushed for the centre, and cut the English 
line, it might have gone hard with us, for the light wind was 
stilled by the firing, and our rear and van could not have come 
up to help. But he contented himself with bringing-to to 
windward, and cannonading, and no decisive result followed. 
The fleets were separated by the darkness, and next day the 
French were chased, without much being done. The result, 
however, was to drive them right on to the Norman coast, 
where several of them grounded; and, finally, an attack was 
made upon them off La Hogue, when at anchor, with boats 
and fire-ships, and sixteen large vessels were taken or burnt. 
Stern old bow distinguished himself very much in the 
course of this war. He was what in those days was called a 
in+—a thorough seaman, and only a seaman; had been 
bred in the merchant-service (as was not then uncommon ;) and 
was a tough, plain, indomitable sailor of the old world. He 
was killed in the West Indies by a chain-shot, in — 1702, 
in a fight, in which two of his captains, Kirby and Wade, be- 
haved so badly that they were afterwards executed by sentence 
of court-martial Both events were celebrated in one of the 
curious old songs of our navy, ¢. g. :-— 
Our admiral met his lot, 
From a chain-siot, from a chain-shot. 
Says Kirby unto Wace, 
Let us run, let us run! &., &. 
The sea-fights in the earlier wars of the last century, and 
down as far as Rodney’s time, were generally inferior in every 
kind of interest and importance to the t combats of its 


And though it was not flattering, last Sunday as ever were, 
To hear the swells as had read the Zimes come rushing up for 


@ stare, 
And crying Bother the Sturgeon, it’s the!Porpus I want to see, 
And going away in a state o huff because there was only Me, 
It = ga (and kings has right divine to feel a little ma- 
icious) » 
To see ’em sent to behold his cops in the barrow behind the 
fish-house. 
So when Mr. Buckland next obtains a porpus as wants a sur- 


geon, 
Perhaps he won’t insert that pig beside of a Royal Sturgeon. 
Ive heard the Tench is a curing fish and effects a perfect 
cure 
Of other fish put into his pond, which he’s welcome to do, I’m 
sure, 
But _ bring sick porpuses to me, I’m kin to the old Sea- 
Vv 


And though a king I’m not inclined to be touching fish for 
e evil, 

Besides, a porpus isn’t a fish, but a highly deweloped man. 

Improved, of course, with a tail and fins, on the famous Wes- 


. plan, 

The Phocena Rondoletii, though his scent in this sultry 
weather 

Was not like rondoletia nor frangipanni neither, 

But that is neither here nor there, and as I previously said, 

From the bottom of both my heart and pond I’m glad the 
Porpus is dead. 


‘ . last years, and of the opening of the century in which we live. 

Royal Zoological Gardens. Tux Srorczox. | Naval tactics were non sufficiently studied. i; old and chief 
P.S. i ’s related to | nemies, the French, contrived to get ah of us in ship- 
fe then rege ss) building, and, by a careful regard for themselves in the points 


—_ such thing, and much more like the Above Lamented, 

n figger, 

~~ may judge by the fottergraffs, which hts congregation 
reasures, 

And where he shows himself enjoying no end of domestic 
pleasures. 


in which they were weak, managed to avoid general and de- 
cisive actions with much dexterity. A certain pedantry, too, 
crept over some of our admirals, and indisposed them to try 
innovations on the more obvious and familiar methods of han- 
dling a fleet in battle. The orthodox course was t9 sail in di- 
visions in the following fashion :— 





Vengeance ~~ eee 
wo 
SEA-FIGHTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. — = 


When an enemy was to be engaged, the fleet formed a line 
—the line of battle—from which vessels seventy-four guns and 
upwards took their designation of line-of-batile ships. The - 
sition to windward or weather-gage was always struggled for, 
as securing the opportunity of attack. When it was obtained, 
the English bore down to assail the enemy, and the favourite 
object was to pass his stern, raking him; to luff up under his 
lee ; and, after pouring in broadsides, to board, if necessary or 
convenient. ny an enemy has been captured by this good 
old plan, carried out with rapidity, vigour, and a brisk heavy 
fire. But there was a considerable interval during the eight- 
eenth century, when the French, having good ships and good 
gunnery, succeeded in keeping our fleets from coming to close 
quarters, and deprived us of any but those indecisive triumphs 
which so irritate (not always reasonably) John Bull. They 
used to receive the attack to Jeeward, and to disable our ves- 
sels by carrying away their spars, as we advanced presenting 
a good mark, head foremost. So well was this defensive 
game played that it embarrassed our best admirals. Nor did 
they find the sentences passed on their failures of a nature to 
reassure them. Admiral Matthews was disgraced in 1744 for 
too much rashness. Admiral Byng was shot in 1757 for too 
much caution. 


Conclusion. 


Next to the storm, England was most indebted for aid on 
this occasion to the Dutch, whose blockade of the Duke of 
Parma had been of the most essential service. Nevertheless, the 
middle of the following century found the two great sea and 
Protestant Powers eng in the deadliest strife—in perhaps 
the fiercest contest that has been waged on the waters in mo- 
dern times. It was a downright struggle for commercial su- 
premacy. Holland, fresh from her long contest with Spain 
rose in the space of a generation or two to a prosperity of 
which the world had had no example. The great bulk of the 
carrying trade of the world was in her hands. Her swarms 
of seamen bred by this trade, and by her immense fisheries, 
were officered by Tromps and De Ruyters—admirals equal to 
any that the world ever saw. While England was convulsed 
by the Civil War, and her ships d in watching the 
Channel for the Parliament, Holland’s prosperity steadily in- 

r , and with her prosperity her d nelin: on to recog- 
nize English ae, or to yield the palm of commerce to 
English enterprise. he Commonwealth's Navigation ‘Act 
of 1651 brought to a climax a long accumulation of jealousies 
and discontents, and in May, 1652, Tromp came over with 
forty sail to Dover Road, provoked Blake to fire at his flag by| It was the occurrence of a succession of indecisive battles 
refusing the “honour,” and returned the compliment with a] with the French during the first American War that led to 
broadside. Blake (who had gone to sea as a landsman at fifty | the publication of Clerk of Eldin's well-known ard influential 
years of age three years before) fought him till nightfall, when | book in 1782. He instanced Keppel’s action off Ushant, By- 
the squadrons separated, both heavily hit. This was the pro-| ron’s off Grenada, and several others, and set himself not only 
logue toa great play. Few people know the magnificent scale | to explain the failures, but to pro aremedy. His remedy 
on which the war that followed was fought, or even remem- | was, that instead of attacking with the whole line, ship to 
ber {the names of the gallant old English seamen who | ship, as usual, from windward, our admirals should direct all 
fought it. Blake still waits a biographer worthy of him ; while | their attention to breaking the enemy’s line, and cutting off a 
Penn, Ascue, Batten, and Lawson, are forgotten. Strange! | portion of it by a concentration of force. How far this doc- 
The most characteristic part ot our history is that which is|trine was the real inspiration of Rodney’s success over the 
worst represented in our literature ! i Comte de Grasse on the 12th April, 1782, will probably always 

Of the scale of this first Dutch war, it is sufficient to say that} pe a disputed question. But of the great influence of Clerk’s 
in the battle of the North Foreland, the Dutch were sixty sail | book on the profession, there can be no doubt. It gave a 
strong; that in that of Portland, each fleet was seventy sail | stimulus to the whole subject. It was fayourite reading with 
strong; while the battle of the Texel saw a hundred vessels many great naval chiefs—Nelson himself, for one. A greater 
engaged on each side. In this last engagement, or series of| variety was introduced into our sea-fights from this time, es- 
engagements, the great Tromp was slain, six English captains pecially during the Rovolytionary War-. far the greatest naval 
fell, and six were wounded. The Dutch lost twenty-six men- | epoch since the epoch of Blake. On the glorious 1st of June, 
of-war burnt and sunk. Many ships were blown up. Some| 1794, Admiral Howe, after three days of partial fighting and 
were taken by boarding, retaken, and then captured after all. | beautiful evolutions, bore down upon twenty-six French sail, 
The sea was strewn with wrecks and corpses. Gunnery had | broke their line, routed them utterly, and brought six line-of- 
now become a greater power; the combatants were well | battle ships into Spiihead. On St. Valentine’s day, 1797, Sir 
matched in seamanship, and in a tough, dogged ferocity ;-and | John Jervis encountered twenty-five Spanish ships-of-the-line 
fleet-manceuvring, partly owing to the Dutch, was far better | with fifteen of his own, off the well-remembered Cape St. Vin- 
understood than ever—if we can say that it had ever been un-} cent. The Spaniards were in loose order, and Jervis deter- 
derstood before. In earlier ages, the British skipper, as in| mined that they should have no time to remedy it. He came 
1588, no doubt handled his ship admirably; but when squad-| on under a press of sail, close-hauled upon the starboard tack 
rons fought, they seem to have ay pell-mell. The Dutch | separated the divisions which the Spanish admiral would have 
wars of the seventeenth century first showed what may be| liked to re-unite, and then tacked upon the larger of the two. 
gained by handling a fleet as a whole, and ordering a line of) Nelson and Collingwood were among the first captains en- 
ships as a general orders a line of ments, When in the gaged in this action, in which Nelson made one of his most 
course of the second of these wars, which broke out after the | characteristic movements, by “ wearing” without orders, on 
Restoration, we happened to get worsted, Pepys records how | his own responsibility, at a critical period of the ~ a Four 

cen 


Sir William Penn, a thoroughbred seaman and a hero of both | } Spanish ships were taken. The battle of St. tin 
wars, accounted for it. - thee that we must fight in a line; Fite a wan followed by the battle of Camperdown in Oc- 
whereas we fought promiscuously, to our utter and demons- 





-~ tober, and the Nile followed Camperdown within a year. So 
table ruin ; oe rg te og = ae -_ we, em oa we | thick’ lie the glories of that great period 1 Comperdown hin 
them. ep’ 4 e obscurity which brilliant action. tech 
er over theg doings of "the mmonwealti's times Boas | ogy pony Nope sichous walt 


own coast, made the signal for close action without waiting to 
form line, broke ap mg the line of the enemy, and defeated 
in only nine fathoms water, on a lee shore! 

Nelson wrote to him, afterwards, that he had “ profited by his 
example”—and there was a strong similarity between Gus 
perdown and the Nile. The Nile remains the standing exam- 
le of the “attack at anchor.” Nelson went inside the French 
fleet, and fell upon their van and centre witha superior force, 
at six o’clock in the evening. To double on an enemy by tak- 
ing up positions into which only superior seamanship would 
carry a fleet, was the constant policy of Nelson, whose forte 
lay in the union of subtle calculation with supreme daring. 
“ What I like in the Nile,” said a surviving officer of those 


uring the last century, kept the supreme importance of these 
battles with the Dutch in the background. Accordingly, when 
John Clerk of Eldin published his celebrated treatise on Naval 
Tactics, in 1782, he seems to have quite overlooked the fact 
that his favourite manceuvre, the breaking of the line, had been 
known to the Tromps, De Ruyters, Penns, and Blakes. It is 
mentioned by Father Paul Hoste, in his work on Naval Boolu- 
tions, which appeared at the end of the seventeenth — 
That century may claim the credit of having laid the founda- 
tion of the science of naval tactics, which is never now studied 
without a reference to precedents and Lye then first 
taught or practised. Tromp’s retreat with a convoy of mer- 
chantmen, after the battle of Portland, in February, 1653, is 


td the present writer, “is that it was mainly won 
still regarded as a model of consummate nautical skill, and | py headpiece [” he roll of victories was closed, in the way 
could not be improved upon if it had to be done over again | we all remember, at Traf , in 1805. This is probably the 





cl impression of which is gene- 





* Among the curiosities of this subject is the fact that the two 
most famous writers on Nayal Tactics bave been landsmeii— 


Hoste, a French Jesuit, and Clerk, a Scottish laird, 





onl: sea-fight some 
rally ‘used. wood’s incomparable despatch belongs 
to literature, and will live as long as the speeches of Burke or 
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the poems of Gray. Every educated man knows that the|the matter of height, he would remark that this enormous 
French and Spanish line formed “ a crescent convexing to lee- | empty enclosure rose to a much greater altitude than the ceil- 
ward,” and that the British attacked in ae 9 which ing on the public side of the proscenium, 
Nelson led the weather one and Collingwood’ the Here, tis in this great empty enclosure that the manager of the 
too, the enemy’s line was broken, and at the very beginning of | Lyceum Theatre has caused to be placed a certain huge and 
the day. Our naval glory culminated in this apes Sm, complicated structure, which entirely fills the whole space at 
to which nothing was wanting. The two greatest ad of| command, yet which has all been put together in small sepa- 
the age—one of them the greatest admiral of any age—were|rate parts; and just as it has been fitted together like the 
present. The management of the entire fleet was equalled | pieces in a child’s puzzle, so it could be taken to pieces again, 
only by the conduct of individual ships. The ruin of the en-| and removed with perfect ease, did occasion require it. Of 
emy was so thorough, that twenty sail-of-the-line were cap- | this structure, of course for all practical purposes the princi- 
tured or destroyed. ‘Nelson's wonderful signal before the bat- | pal part is the “Stage.” All that surrounds that, is subser- 
tle gave it the dignity of noble and inspired t! ht ; his| vient to it, and made to minister to it. It extends from side 
death at its close Ww over it a poetry full of mournful beau- | to side, and from end toend, of what we have called the actors’ 
ty as a storm-darkened sea. of the theatre, and is s pported by vertical pillars of tim- 
What are the reflections with which one concludes this re-| ber descending to the foundations. Beneath the stage is an- 
view of the sea-fights of so many ages—in an age of which the | other stage, at a distance of about seven feet, and beneath this 
naval history is embodied in the one word, “ + a again, at about the same distance, is the lowest floor of the | and suspended from the roof of the theatre by iron rails, are car- 
First. A consolatory one. C has all along been aj theatre, or in other words the excavated ground. A great/ ried at a height far above the ken of the audience, completely 
law actively operating in things naval; but the genius of the | many of the effects which are got upon the stage, require this | across the singe from the range of galleries on the right to 
sea-races has never been destroyed by it. The men who con- depth for their development. It is, however, between the first | those on the left, and back again. By means of these bridges 
quered afloat in row-boats with spear and battle-axe were the | and second stages, between the real stage on which the play | and the ladders already mentioned, the quickness of commu- 
same men who conquered afterwards in one-masted galleys | is acted, and the second stage, that the more important part of | nication between the different parts of the theatre is facilitated 
with crossbow and lance; and, again, as the rolled by, | the machinery for working the scenes is to be found. This| to a remarkable ae and since of course by means of this 
with culverins, in small bluff-bowed merchant-ehipe,and, agai, is, indeed, a very po place, and reminds one forcibly of the | facility ot communication one individual may be in man 
in stately seventy-fours, with fleet-manceuvring and fine gun- | “ between-decks” on ship ; and here it may be remarked | places within a very short space of time, it follows that a muc 
nery. Jervis did not beat the Spaniards more thoroughly | that all the arrangements connected with this new stage and | smaller staff of carpenters and scene-shifters will suffice for 
than the Black Prince. Duncan did not beat the Dutch more | its appliances, do continually remind one of a ship, and that | the working of a piece, than was required under the ancient 
decidedly than Blake, Nelson did not destroy the French | but for the blessed circumstance that there is no rolling or | system. 
more effectually than Edward the Third. Was the change | pitching, one might almost believe,in going over the structure} From these galleries, ranged, as has been said, high up, on 
from Edward’s “ Cog,” the Thomas, to Nelson’s Victory, not as| we are describing, that one really was enclosed within some of | each side of the stage, the raising and Jowering of such pieces 
great as the change from Nelson's Victory to the Warrior and | the wooden walls of old England. Here, are windlasses, pul- | of scenery as can be worked only from above, is eff with 
the Black Prince? Is steam a more potent force in Nature | leys, ropes, companion-ladders, at every turn; and the facul-| infinite ease and quickness. Those pieces which represent 
than Genius; or iron harder than the piuck of the British Tar? | ties afforded for knocking, first your hat, and then your head, | distance, for instance, and which close in the scenery‘on the 
Whom will these great demons serve faithfully but the wi-|off, serve to carry out the illusion in a manner that is truly | stage at the back, and let down by ropes, which, after passin 
zards who best know how to bring them under controul? | marvellous. through pulleys, are brought to the galleries and there handle 
On the abstract ground of analogy, on the concrete ground of} We must keep at present to the main-deck—the stage that | with the greatest ease by the men on duty. From these re- 
history, things ought to stimulate us to hopeful ingenuity, not | is visible to the public when a play is acted. The first thing | gions, too, the clouds descend, and, it necessary, the Queen of 
to agitate us with the weak forebodings so apt to flutter down | that strikes you in examining this, is, that it is traversed com- | the Fairies among them: only in that case, as her majesty is 
into despair. pletely from side to side by certain narrow slits, through which | less ethereal than the gaugy vapours that surround her, it will 
Meanwhile, change is the dominant law. The age of sea-| you can see down into the second stage below. There are| be necessary to have recourse again to that system of counter- 
fights by sailing-vessels is practically over. Those beautiful | two dozen of these slits in parallel lines. Having observed | weight which is in use everywhere in the theatre, and so to 
evolutions of the old world, the struggle for the weather-gage, | them, and wondered what they are for, you notice a number | balance her gilded car as that its descent may be effected 
the tacking in succession, the expansion from columns into|of strong upright poles rising out of the stage, where smoothly, and without any of that jerky movement which is 
lines, the wearing in graceful circles of white-sailed the wings are ordinarily placed ; going up to one of them you | fatal to the ey of any airy potentates. Mounting higher 
agile in their sweep as birds, are gone not less completely than | see, on examination, that though it is a pole above the stage, | yet to the top of all things, called the “Gridiron,” you find 
the minuets and galliards of the dance, or the ladies who | it has a broader lower member—part and parcel of it—which | yourself—still in the ship—surrounded by a prodigious array 
danced them with the conquerors of the Armada. The 'Ira- | descends through one of these slits already described, into the | Of wooden capstans, by which—to take the example just 
falgars of the future will be fought with steamers—iron-plated “ between-decks” below. Descending a companion-ladder, you iven—the descent of that — car containing the Fairy- 
steamers, too—since however the question may turn out be- | post off to see what becomes of it after it has passed through | Queen—yes, and a retinue of attendant sprites weighing their 
tween ships and forts, ships will certainly be iron-plated againat | the slit, and then one glance reveals the simple plan by which | eight stone apiece into the bargain—is regulated inch by inch 
euch other. The wind will be only important as a part of the | the scenes are pushed backwards or forwards to their positions | With elaborate accuracy. And here, too, is that important ap- 
weather, and steam will be to modern man-of-war what oars |on the stage. That broad flat piece is received in a travelling | paratus, by means of which, and in strict obedience to the 
were to the ancient trireme—the beak, or ram-like weapun, | crane below, which runs on wheels along an iron tramway, prompter’s signal, the immortal green-curtain slowly de- 
being common to both. Our descendants will probably see | and moves so easily that a child might move it with but little | scends, and suggests to the audience that it is time to go home 
fleets going into action without masts at all; dark bodies of|exertion. These iron tramways are laid along the floor of the | to bed. 
mighty bulk, rushing at a rate which sailing-vessels never at- | second stage, exactly underneath the slits above; it will be ob-| It is unnecessary to speak of the carpenters’ shop which is 
tained, battling each other like bulls in the strife, with a roar | vious that the pole which descends through the slit may, by | Up on this high level, and extends above the pit and over the 
of artillery beyond the roaring of all the herds of Bashan. But | means of the travelling crane which runs along the tramway, | great chandelier, because that is the ordinary situation of car- 
if the old evolutions are superseded, will no evolutions be wit-| be pushed to any part of the stage where it (the pole) is|penters’ shops in theatres; neither is it needful—though the 
nessed at all? Far from it. On the contrary, it is not impro- | wanted. subject is a tempting one—to enter the painting-room where 
bable that steam warfare may give rise to a school of naval| Here, then, is the formidable operation of scene-shifting re- | the scenes are prepared, there being no particular difference 
tactics more fertile in combinations than that of the Hostes | duced to the most simple of proceedings. Formerly, ail that | between the painting-room at the Lyceum and the same kind 
and Clerks. For it will always be indispensable to attack | will now be done under the stage was done on the stage. | of studio elsewhere. The novelties connected with the Ly- 
your enemy’s squadron to advantage ; to double on him, and| There were grooves—raised grooves on the stage—into | ceum stage, the particulars in which it differs from anything 
destroy one part of him by superior force before help can come which the scene was lifted into two halves by ring car- | Of which we have any knowledge in this country, are our pre- 
up; to separate his portions, to break his lines, to parry his| penters; then other grooves descended from above, into which | sent subject. 
thrust, to out-steam him. the tops of the two halves of the scene fitted—not without a} At the commencement of this paper an endeavour was made 
All these operations are either the same as the old manceu-| very visible crack up the centre. The reader has often from | to give to the reader an idea of the size of that great enclosed 
vres in character, or they resemble them; and the difference | his place at the side of the theatre seen those upper rows of| space on the other side of the tootlights, in the middle of 
only is, that they will be performed by the help of a new| grooves fall over with a flop when they were wanted. The| which that platform, which we call the stage, is erected; and 
agency—a novel propelling power. The skill, therefore, | scene at length got successfully, though not without much re- | this was done in order toshow what enormous surroundings, 
known as seamanship will simply have to be employed under | sistance into these grooves, and was pushed forward noisily | above, below, and on either side, are needed, in order to make 
new conditions, and, ceteris paribus, the chief new condition | 8nd awkwardly by the carpenters, and was generally successful | that comparatively small enclosure which the spectator sees, 
depends on the quality of the steamers each nation builds. | in retaining a perpendicular position, and not showing much of | what it is every evening from seven o'clock till midnight. 
Speed in a war-steamer, for instance, will be of supreme im- | the bare lights and general shipwreck behind. Under the new | Beneath the stage, those two stories or floors, with their iron 
portance ; and it is pleasant to know that the Warrior, though | system no such pushing, struggling, splitting, and joining, | tramways, with their carriages running along them, socketed 
slow under canvas, steams fifteen knots. As England, then,| Will ever be beheld; and among its many advantages, one | to receive the upright pieces which hold the scenes above—on 
builds the largest number of them, one condition of the war-| may specially be mentioned. The old necessity of having | either side, those two rows of galleries, with communications 
fare of the future is very much under her own controul. The | raised — on the stage, in which the bottem of the scene | between them, with bridges thrown across from one to another 
rest, including the question of evolutions, is a matter of care might slide, prohibited the possibility of pushing any scene or | —over all, that great loft where the machinery for effecting all 
and study. The Admiralty ought to form an iron-clad| object more than a certain distance from the side. These {that has to be done above the stage, stands always ready— 
squadron, and exercise it as a squadron for experiment’s sake, | grooves could never be carried far on the stage, lest the actors | these things are all needed, in order that the scene which 
The late Sir Howard Douglas opened the subject by a very | should tumble over them. Now this is not the case, according | nightly moves the tears or yy of the audience may be 
admirable treatise. Sir Howard preferred for steam squadrons | to the new system. Slits, unlike raised grooves, can be car- | presented to the public with due effect. If there were not 
going into action the formation known as the échelon move- | ried completely across the stage, and, accordingly, any scene | much higher considerations to claim our sympathy for the 
ment. He was for placing the vessels on what are called bow- | or piece of a scene can be pushed anywhere. It may be men- | stage, one could hardly help respecting an entertainment, for 
and-quarter lines—with the bow and quarter of each vessel | tioned, by the ee that those slits, or portions of slits, which | the proper production of which so much elaborate ingenuity 
facing the quarter and bow of the one next it. It is difficult | are not requfred for any particular performance, are filled up | is indispensable. 
to make such technicalities intelligible withoutdiagrams, But| With wooden slides prepared for the purpose, so that no flaw| From a description of the main structure of the new ‘6 4 
if you try and imagine a squadron advancing towards you, | Whatever appears on the stage’s surface. ‘And while speaking | one may turn to a consideration of one or two details. 
with the first ship of each batch forming the point of a tri- 
angle, and the two last behind forming the angles at the base, 
you will get some notion of it. But these speculations are 
for professional men; nor has my ambition in this paper ex- 
tended beyond an attempt to give @ popular account of the 
chief forms that fighting by sea has assumed amongst the most 
important nations of the world. 





side-walls are two strongly-constructed wooden galleries, one 
above the other. They are raised high above the stage, high 
above the top of the proscenium, and are of course entirely in- 
visible from the front of the house. As you look up at them 
from the stage, you observe that they traverse its whole 
depth from front to back; they strike you, moreover, as re- 
sembling to some extent the gaileries of a Swiss chalet. As- 
cending a sort of well-staircase made in the wall of the thea- 
tre, you at length emerge into these galleries, and find your- 
self again on board ship, and surrounded by spars, ropes, and 
pulleys. The two galleries communicate firat of all hy means 
of the well-staircase spoken of above, for the use of land-lub- 
bers; and also by means of short perpendicular ladders, by 
which daring professionals can spring up from one to the other 
in a cat-like manner, and in less than a quarter of the time 
consumed by those who go round by the stairs. Nor is this 
all. Numerous light plank-bridges, guarded by a handrail, 
































































































































of the “ boards,” it may also be here set down that this new 
stage is not cut up and disfigured by trap-doors. Owing to 
the numerous supports which uphold it from beneath, and 
which are placed at very short intervals, it has been rendered 

ible to divide the planking of the stage into short lengths. 
fe is, in fact, all in pieces, perhaps six feet long by four or five 
wide, any one or all of which can be taken up at any moment 
with perfect ease: so that, in fact, there are trap-doors in 
every of the stage, which are available when they are 
wanted, and which, when they are not wanted, do not appear, 
disfiguring the stage and impairing those illusions which we 
go to the play to cultivate. 

And, still keeping to this question of trap-doors, it is neces- 
sary to add that, whenever such things are required under this 
new arrangement, their working will be ly tacilitated by 
the counter-weight system. Attached to the trap will be aset 
of ropes, and these, passing through pulleys, will have an 
amount of weight attached to them exactly fecpermoned to 
that which the trap is intended to carry. 
that a trap is to descend with a person of a certuin weight 
stan upon it, the counter-weight attached to the ends of 
the cords by w. the trap is lowered, will be the least bit in 
the world ter than the Individual to be let down, and vice 
versa if the individual is to be raised. 

Up to this time we have, in examining this stage machi- 
nery at the Lyceum, tied ourselves, so to speak, down to 
; we have kept to the si itself: that wonderful plat- 
form, that small epitome of the world whereon we 
“ play our parts.” e have also taken a below the sur- 
face, exploring the dark places from which the bad spirits, 

-demons, and the ghosts of the “ sheeted-dead” arise. 

It is time now that we should soar upward a little, and see 
what has been done in that ethereal region from which the 
clouds descend ; the head-quarters of those more henigpent 
spirits which counteract the workings of the demons in the 
On either side of Oe pet ates space which we have 
called the actors’ part of the theatre, standing out from the 


every part of the “ behind the scenes,” except, of course, the 
acting stage itself, the flooring is constructed somewhaton the 
principle observed in the Great Exhibition: a space about an 
inch wide being left between each of the planks and its neigh- 
bour. This materially facilitates communication between the 
different floors, so that when anything threatens to go wrong, 
or any object is wanted to make things go right, the men on 
duty can speak to each other instantly, instead of having to 
run up or down stairs in order to do so. It is possible—and 
this may be, under some circumstances, most desirable—to see 
through these apertures: so that men can work in conceft at 
a common object, each seeing when the other is ready. It 
may be that light and air are diffused over these parts of the 
building by means of these openings, and it is certain that it 
will be easier to keep the place clean \through their agency. 
The dust and dirt, of which there is a good deal “ behind,” will 
be swept through from floor to floor, and be very easily col- 
lected at the lowest point, for the benefit of the dust-contrac- 





A NEW STAGE STRIDE. 


* * In plain English, Mr. Fechter has recently caused to 
be constructed in Great Britain, and out of supplied 
by the British timber-merchant, a stage upon a prineipis en- 
tirely different from any previously tried in this country. It 
is a most ingenious piece of mechanism, which astonishes you 
first by its apparent intricacy, and then _ pass from the 
examination of its various parts to the co 
whole, by its Saguies unity and foam 

As it is probable that the great pro mn of the public will 
see nothing of this stage except the effects to be produced upon 
it, and will have no knowl of the machinery by which 
those results are brought about, perbaps some attempt to de- 
oe it, and the manner,of its working, will not be uninter- 
esting. 

The um, and the row of foot-lights, technically called 
the “foat” divide the audience Le theatre frou what 


tor. 

A change has been made—which will probably turn out a 
great improvement—in the foot-light arrangements of this 
theatre. These lights hitherto have been ,too literally foot 
lights, throwing indeed such a glare upon the feet, and lower 
limbs of the performers, that the upper portions of their fig- 
ures suffered in consequence, and their faces were 
It is to counteract this, the float has been lowered some 
inches—lowered, indeed, the least in the world beneath the 
level of the stage, which is sloped down gradually towards the 
light. jn Ap means the feet of the actors, and, indeed, the 
stage itself, will receive a kind of half light, and the greater 
blaze will be concentrated on the faces and upper extremities 
of the different characters whose movements and words we 
are observing. The view from the stalls, those next 
the stage, is also much improved. Some remar and fa- 

d tngrovenients connected with the action of the float it- 
self have also been introduced, by means of which the red or 
green lights can be turned on in place of what is called the 
ordinary daylight, or those, in turn, can be substituted for the 
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others; the change being effected by the most delicate ane 
tions, or in a flash, at will. Nor is it a small thing that in 
case of the breaking of a glass, or of its being necessary to sub- 
stitute glasses of one colour for those of another, the whole 
float can be sunk at a moment’s notice into the regions below, 
and the change effected without the services of a stage-servant 
being called into requisition, or the audience knowing any- 
thing of what is going on. 

The banishing from the boards of that abnormal personage, 
the stage-footman, with his red breeches and white stockings, 
is an improvement on which we cannot but ongueeete the 
manager of the Lyceum Theatre. It was not pleasant to sit 
and watch the proceedings of these gentry during a pause in 
the drama, though it must be owned that the appeared to 
know theis business better than the footmen of ordinary life. 
With what precision they used to place the table, on which 
the deed was to be signed, in its exact place; the sofa, again, 
never had to be removed an inch after it was once put down; 
the very footstools seemed to be attracted to their right places 
as if by magnetic force. Still, those footmen used to give one 
ashock, | bring one’s imagination down to the realities of 
life whenever they appeared, and it is agreeable to think that 
in future their work will be accomplished by means of trap- 
doors and other simple contrivances. ‘ 

Many beautiful and interesting effects again will no doubt 
be achieved on this new stage bY means of what may be called 
“ closed in” scenes. It will be possible to try such effects, not 
only in the case of an interior shut in above with a ceiling, 
but in representations of out-door scenery. It is in contem- 

lation at this theatre to dispense entirely with the use of those 
jae anew strips of canvas which were alluded to somewhat 
disparagingly at the commencement of this notice, and which 
are technically called “ borders,” or at most only to emplo 
them in scenes so nearly covered in with foliage that they will 
not appear. In open out-door scenes, where, for instance, the 
open country, or perhaps the open sea, extends far away into 
the distance, the sky will close the scene in overhead: an un- 
broken canopy extending from a certain point behind the 
proscenium and high above it, over the stage, and away to 
where, at the extreme backward limit of the theatre, it min- 
gles softly with the horizon. One may, without being too 
sanguine, believe that this great arched canopy, spanning the 
stage from side to side, and from front to back, will lend itself 
to all sorts of beautiful and truthful effects. With trees, or 
rocks, or whatever else may be needed at the sides—not, in- 
deed, pushed on in flat pieces parallel to the proscenium, like 
the separated points of reen, but planted here and there, 
as Nature plants, carelessiy and irregularly—it will be possi- 
ble so to close in an out-door scene, as that there shall be re- 
ally no flaw or weak place about it, no unfinished gaps to 
which the scrutinizing eye can wander in the confident hope 
of ascertaining “ how the trick was done.” 

This personage with the scrutinising eye who is always on 
the look-out for loose screws, who attends places of entertain- 
ment in a spirit by no means triendly to the performance at 
which he has chosen to assist, but rather spitefully inimical to 
iy; this dreadful individual will, to use a common phrase, be 
utterly “ done” when he enters the Theatre Royal Lyceum. It 
is impossible to see “ off,” as it is called. Our glimpses of 
beer-drinking, our visions of prompter’s boxes, of flopping 
rows of grooves, of ladies waiting to go on, of seedy females 
holding shawls, are over, and done away with. The arrange- 
ment of the side-pieces, slanting obliquely away from the au- 
dience, and appearing to mingle together in masses rather 
than stand carefully separated into regular entrances, renders 
it quite impossible that any member of the audience sitaated 
in any part of the house, should see anything not intended to 
be seen as part of the illusion. Sufficient entrances for all 
needful purposes are left among these side-pieces, but they are 
most carefully masked, and the actor is not seen—unless it is 
requisite that he should be seen—until he emerges upon the 
stage. As to the cunningly contrived entrances by mountain- 
paths and rocky descents from the back, those, the most 
agreeable, because the most natural of all, we may safely leave 
to Mr. Fechter, who, an accomplished artist as well as a fine 
actor, is not likely to lose sight of the picturesque in any such 
matters of stage-arrangement. 

There are many minor advantages connected with the 
curious mechanical contrivances behind the Lyceum scenes, 
on which we might enlarge, but we must be content with a 
brief allusion to only one of them. That minute subdivision 
of this new stage into small separate pieces which has been 
already spoken of, has another advantage besides that of 
placing a prodigious number of traps at the manager’s dispo- 
sal. ‘or, these subdivisions being all numbered, an accurate 
plan can be made of every scene, which, though temporarily 
put aside, may be wanted some day again. A drawing may be 
made, so accurate, that a set of carpenters who never were in 
the theatre before, could by its aid set up the scene in ques- 
tion at any time, exactly as it was originally, with every shrub 
and piece of rock-work in its place to aninch. Such draw- 
ings of all the different scenes occurring in any given play 
will be laid up in the archives of the theatre along with the 
prompt copy, and by such means the play can at any time be 
put on the stage agaia with the greatest correctness. 

——_—_@——__—_—_ 


TURF TACTICS. 


A few years ago, and in the spring-time, there stood before 
a lonely public-house, beside the high-road which runs from 
London to Salisbury, two men in earnest conversation. They 
were both slight of build and small of stature, but there was a 
difference in their age of, it might be, thirty years, the younger 
being apparently not more than twenty. It was still early in 
the morning, and a mist which had begun to fall soon after 
sunrise made objects at a hundred yards’ distance indistinct, 
though it did not entirely conceal them. 

ie We could scarcely have a better morning for the purpose,” 
said the elder of the two men, “If there should be anybody 
about here we -Genee who might happen to know me, he is 
not likely to be able to see much. Now, mind how you ride 
the mare, and do your very best with her, as if you were 
riding for the stakes. I shall start the horse at the top of his 
speed when we get to Klinkman’s Folly, and keep him at it as 
far as the Three Firs,” 

“IT suppose you will time the distance ?” 

“No, it is not worth while. I don’t know the distance ; 
and, besides, I know there is not one among the iot that will 
run which could keep near the horse in such a trial as we are 
going to have.” 

Without exchanging any further remarks, they both went 
through the garden to the back of the house to the stables, 
when the trainer took a key from his and, after care- 
fully examining the padlock, to see if any attempt had been 
made to tamper with it—which, from the precautions he had 
taken, he would have discovered instantly—he unlocked it, 
and entered the stable, followed by the jockey, to whom he 


had been giving the instructions just rela’ 
Ths cubes Oiloniine wo che cottaor rere several miles dis- 


tant. By some means, it had leaked out that the mare he had 
entered for the Derby was a “ flier.’ Rumours of her speed 
and endurance were circulated among the few, which, if true, 
were such as to make her victory well-nigh secure, whatever 
the condition of the ground might be on the day of the race. 
Consequently, a man might be seen cutting turf very busily in 
one place whenever the horses appeared to take their exer- 
cise; in another a gipsy’s wife was always assiduous at the 
tail of theirjtravelling cart in making baskets or brushes, his 
son in leading the poor beast that drew it to get what little 
food it could find on the down, while he himself lurked about 
with a dog at his heels, as if looking out for a stray rabbit. 
Besides these, as the time drew near for the race which takes 
half Loydon out of doors, there were others who found their 
way to the place where Dawkins’s horses took their exercise 
—tramps, who seemed to find the down a kind of “ en- 
chan und,” for they always appeared asleep if anybody 
happened to come upon them when they were lying behind 
the furze and other bushes, though, if they were seen without 
their being aware of it, the 5) tor who did not know what 
they were doing there would have been very much surprised 
at seeing a beggar with a field-glass. It was to avoid the in- 
quisitiveness of gentry of this kind that Dawkins had quietly 
removed the mare Stella from his stables to the inn referred 
to, in order to give her a final trial. Nobody in his stable 
knew where she had been taken to, and the only person who 
could speak of her performance was Lester, the jockey who 
had been selected to ride her at the forthcoming races. 

_ When the mare was brought out of the stable, the first few 
inspirations of the fresh morning air seemed to intoxicate her ; 
she reared and plunged about with the playful of a kitten, 
while the slightly older horse regarded her ful bounds 
with an attentive gravity, and a critical expression that was 
almost humanlike, very much as if he were the manager of an 
Opera watching the performance of a ballet-dancer whose ser- 
vices he thought of engaging. ‘The trainer knew better than 
t) attempt to produce greater sobriety in her di 


and Dawkins had an additional guarantee for his honesty on 
the present occasion in the knowledge that, in addition to the 
sum which had been staked on the mare for the lad’s Denefit, 
by direction of the owner, he had expended as mucli money as 
he could command on his own account. ¥ 

The visitors who called to see Miss Stanley that evening, in 
the expectation of meeting friends and acquaintances, were 
sent away disappointed with the information that she was too 
unwell to receive company. Lester alone was admitted. 

After a reception which showed that their acquaintance was 
not of recent date, and some preliminary conversation, the 
lady availed herself of a favourable moment to say: “ Ed- 
ward, I want you to do something for me. It will not hurt 
you in any way, and will make me your debtor as long as I 

ve.” 

“ What is it?” asked Lester, though the sudden change in 
the expression of his face showed that he had a suspicion of 
what was coming. 

“You must prevent Stella from winning.” 

“What for? How are you concerned in the matter ?” 

“ As soon as I heard that she was certain to win, I told 
Hinton to bet against her as heavily as it was safe to do with- 
out exciting suspicion. If she were to win, every jewel I 
have, everything, in fact, I possess would pay but a small por- 
tion of my loss. ; 

“ And why didn’t you tell Hinton to back her instead of 
laying against her?” i 

— I must have money, and without risk—and— 
and”—— 

“ Exactly,” said Lester, walking to the other end of the 
room; “I understand what you mean.” é 

th were silent for some minutes ; the young man, buried 
in thought, kept his eyes fixed on his boots ; the lady, resum- 
ing her seat on the sofa, waited with confidence for the mo- 
ment when he should again look towards her. Whatever may 
have been his decision, he seemed for a time to forget it in the 





b 
either threats or objurgations ; holding her by the end of a noe 
leathern strap, he allowed her to curvet and bound to her 
heart’s content till they came to 2, part of the plain perfectly 
free from obstructions; here the cloth was = from her, 
and her bright and glistening coat flashed back the light from 
her sides with quite a dazzling effect. The fairest lady never 
had her dress adjusted with more scrupulous care on her bri- 
dal morn than was bestowed in placing and securing the sad- 
die on the beautiful animal, nor could she have shown more 
amusingly, by her little pettish impatience, the effects of over- 
indulgence. The preparations having been completed, the 
trainer assisted the jockey to mount, then threw his leg lightly 
over his own saddle, and the two animals attempted to go off 
with a rush, but were soon checked, and kept at a moderate 
speed till the circulation had been gradually increased. At 
Klinkman’s Folly, Dawkins, who had been looking about in 
all directions to see if any human being were visible, gave the 
order, and the horses went away swifter than the wind. There 
were no coquettish tricks now on the part of the mare; emu- 
lation on the part of both animals absorbed every other feel- 
ing, and it was beautiful to see the eagerness expressed in the 
eye of the creature as she flew along side by side with her 
companion, The trial was soon over, and one would almost 
believe she had the same desire which a woman feels when 
she has gained a victory over an opponent of the opposite sex 
to console him for the mortification she had inflicted, there 
was such a subdued, soothing expression evinced in the way 
in which she gently stroked her head against his neck. On 
the evening of the same day, a similar trial was attended 
with a similar result, and the following morning she 
was occupying her own particular stable, from which she had 
been removed for the purpose of the trial. The next day, 
Dawkins’s brother arrived, and returned to London with ia- 
structions to back the mare to an amount which, if she lost, 
would be the ruin of her trainepfand a letter to the owner, 
which ran thus: “ My Lord—Tife mare is altogether safe. I 
have put every penny I have on her.” 

Only five days had to elapse before the arrival of the Wed- 
nesday which was to affect the future of so many persons. 
Thomas Dawkins, the brother of the trainer, had the opportu- 
nity of getting the largest odds against the mare, though, as 
soon as it became generally known that he was backing her, 
the odds offered againgt her at once diminished ; and these fell 
lower and lower when her owner, who was noted forthe open 
uprightness of his conduct in regard to sporting matters, back- 
ed his horse as lony as any odds were offered against it. 

On the Friday previous to the race, a lady was lying on a 
sofa in a rather small but e lingly hand ly furnished 
room, idly glancing at the pages of a novel, which she got 
through at a great rate, as she read only those which were ca- 
pable of exciting a sensation in the mind ofa person to whom 
strong and exciting sensations were a matter of daily experi- 
ence. The light, which was allowed to stream into the room 
through two large open windows, illuminated every feature of 
a face which was considered beautiful by those who follow the 
fashion in this as in other things, but was in reality inferior in 
this respect to that of many who were scarcely noticed by the 
men who were not ashamed to class themselves among her 
adorers. The expression was gentle and intelligent, not at all 
that of one who desired to attract attention; in fact, it was 
even quieter and more subdued than is ,usual among women 
who possess fewer attractions. Her occupation was interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of one of her own sex with a letter; this 
letter did not take her long to read, and all that it is necessary 
for the elucidation of our narrative to say of it is, that it was 
written by Edward Lester, the jockey, and contained the in- 
formation that the mare Stella was certain to win, and that 
her owner had backed her foran immense sum. After read- 
ing the letter several times, to impress it upon her memory, 
she took it into an adjoining room, lighted a match, and in an 
instant it was reduced to ashes. She returned to the sofa, but 
not to resume her novel, and there was something now in her 
mind which darkened her countenance, and banished from it 
the expression of contented enjoyment of existence which it 
had exhibited just before. After ruminating for some minutes, 
she rose and opened one of those pretty caskets which the 
French send over here in such profusion; frum this she took 
a letter, and as she read it her cheeks became scarlet, her 
breathing quick and troubled, and she had scarcely strength 
enough to stagger to achair. Her agitation on reading this 
old letter proved that her life had not been quite without its 
troubles. By degrees she recovered composure, but remained 
buried in deep thought; suddenly she started into life, like 
one waking from a horrible dream, and determined w do 
something to shake off the recollection. Taking a pen, she 
hastily wrote a few lines to Lester, requesting him to come to 
town immediately, as his mother was not expected to live 
many hours. This she signed as though it came trom his sis- 
ter. With this letter in his hand, he went to Dawkins, and 
told him he must go to London at once, but that he would re- 
turn the next morning. To this the trainer made no objection ; 











Lester was at least as respectable as other men of 


tacle of the beauty of the lady who was wailing for it. 
But he had to deal with one who had learned the value of be- 
ing methodical, and before she suffered him to speak of other 
matters, she insisted on his consent to her scheme. This con- 
sent she at last obtained. : 

“ And now,” said she, “as the matter is settled, I will give 
you what you will want to carry it out.” , 

She opened a receptacle in which ladies who desire to ap- 
pear industrious keep wools and such things, and from the 
bottom of it drew a common pasteboard box; from this 
box she took two capsules of a tawny colour, and about 
the size of a fildert, and showed them to him; and as she 
put the box in his hand, she said: “Take care you do not 
strike them, for they break very easily. Hinton got them 
for me long ago, and he says they will float on water; and 
if dropped into the pail from which a horse is drinking, 
will pass down his throat, and remain entire for several 
hours, He says they are quite harmless, and that the only 
effect they will produce on the animal which swallows 
them is one which would excite no suspicion, and would 
not prevent his running. Does Hinton know anything sbout 
you?” 

“ Nothing whatever; and he is much too cautious a person 
to ask questions.” 

When Lester had left her, she sat down to think; after a 
while, she rose and rang the bell, and as she resumed her seat, 
she ejaculated: “ At last, my lord, at last !” 

When the favourite was led into the paddock just previous 
to the race, there was a cry of admiration as her beautiful pro- 
portions and appearance were revealed by the removal of the 
rug which covered her. She looked about her with an intelli- 
pent curiosity, and quiet, subdued manner, almost like a timid 

ady in a drawing-room who has been asked to sing, and while 
aware of superior powers, is yet rather painfully conscious that 
all eyes are upon her as she moves towards the pianoforte. 
Cheers greeted her from her numerous supporters as she passed 
with a light elastic tread on to the course; and many congra- 
tulated Lord —— on his success, as though it were a thing cer- 
tain. Her preliminary gallop seemed to justify the anticipa- 
tion of her supporters. The signal for starting was given, and 
away rushed the many-coloured riders and horses. Spreading 
abroad like a cloud at first, then closing up, to finally drop 
apart piece by piece, the troop flew down the course on their 
return to the goal. The white face of the rider of Stella showed 
in the van, and though evidertly held back tightly, she was 
stillin advance of the others, though the pace had been so un- 
usually fast that these were already distressed ; and it was clear 
at a glance to many experienced eyes that neither whip nor 
spur could stimulate them to increased exertion. Asif Lester 
had been debating in his mind what he could do, and had de- 
cided that he would cease to oppose what it seemed so certain 
would occur ia spite of his having performed the shameful task 
he had undertaken, he gave the mare a cruel cut of the whip, 
and slackened;bis hand, when she sprang forward, and in an in- 
stant was a dozen yards in advance of her competitors. Sud- 
denly she staggered, and nearly fell on her head, recovered her 
legs partially, raced a few yards further, and then rolled over 
and over, bruising her rider, who narrowly escaped being trod- 
den ape by the other horses as they swept past. Among the 
crowd which gathered round the failen man and horse, the 
faces of the owner and trainer were conspicuous; that of the 
former deadly pale, but quiet; that of the latter flushed, and 
every muscle twitching with excitement. No suspicion at- 
tached to Lester, who too manifestly risked his own life to be 
suspected of having any concern in the illness of tbe animal 
he rode, though there were plenty to aver that there must have 
been a foul cause for such a sudden failure of powers. The 
doctors, however, were of a different opinion. They knew of 
drugs in abundance which would produce similar symptoms, 
but none which would allow her te run with such speed after 
their auministration, and act so suddenly in the middle of the 
race; they decided, therefore, that it was a rush of blood to 
the head arising from natural causes. Either they did not 
know, or it did not occur to them, that there were capsules 
made of —_ capable of resisting the internal heat of the 
body, unless raised greatly above its normal temperature. In 
a few days the mare seemed as well as ever, but her owner 
was absolutely beggared, and had been obliged to steal away 
from the race-course, and without even returning to his house 
to go with all speed to Romtempnene thence to Jersey, an 
from that place to France, Dawkins the trainer, too, had lost 
the savings of his whole life, and encumbered himself with a 
debt which would keep him in poverty for the remainder of his 
days ; eper d as he had not been a trainer long, and had 
acted for nobody but Lord——. Having raised every farthing 
he could to pay as much of his loss in bets as was in his power, 
his creditors seized his furniture, and left him with an empty 
house, a poor shelter for his wife and four little children. This, 
with the anxiety caused by the disputes connected with the 


his manner seemed almost ferocious. It was agreed between 


possession ot Lord ——’s stuJ, irritated him to a degree that oo 








them that Lester should remain to assist him until the st a 
class, | was disposed of, One evening the trainer went to T, 
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mistress, Mrs. Loveleigh Smyles, was—with everybody else 
of any consequence—out of town. The grass was growing 
with unusual luxuriance in §Regent Street, and Vice-ad 

Club, had been fuominfously expelied fom that building by 

ub, ; iniously ex y 
the under-butler—its sole inhabitant. 

Bat Mrs. Loveleigh Smyles was a very remarkable lady, 
and, absent or present, the terror of her was unceasingly pre- 
dominant in the household. She was a beautiful little woman, 
plexion. She had, further, a soft and 
purred sweetly when she talked. You longed to pat her. It 
would have been safer to touch a tiger! Tornadoes of passion 
lay slumbering beneath that gentle exterior. Oncewaroused, 
she gave herself up, as it were, body and soul to the demon 
of rage, hardly ble, for the moment, of the excesses to 
w it hurried her. By nature, and through ws 


apartments, Lester being absent, and looking carelessly about 
Soa lying upon the floor a letter. This was not 
enclosed in an envelope, but even if it had been, it is not likely 
that Dawkins would have hesitated to read it, from mere cu- 
riosity. He opened it, and began to read; 
came upon him as he did so was frightful. He dashed the let- 
jochay be on ba the stable to ask where the 
jockey gone. Not r a oe answer from 
the first boy he spoke to, he snatched up a pitch’ and struck 
him a blow on the head which stunned him. Another, alarmed 
by this, at once revealed where Lester was to be found. 

The sun and moon were shining beside each other in an al- 
most cloudless sky ; but as was the t, there 
were but few openings for it among the dense of alarge 
clump of fir-trees standing on a part of Salisbury Plain known 
as Berrington’s Down. Phere was a public footpath through 
this wood, leading from a few cottages which constituted the 
village of Litton; and vo this village it was Lester had gone 
on the day when the trainer read the letter, which to his sus- 

icious mind, was explicit enough to satisfy him that to the 
ockey’s treachery he owed his ruin. Into this wood 
‘was seen to enter by two or three women who lived in Litton; 
from that day neither he nor the trainer were beheld by mor- 
a was as if the earth had opened and swallowed them 


‘Vhree years after the events described, the wood-man, in 
thinning the firs in the wood near Litton, directed the labour- 
ers who worked under his orders, to remove, along with those 
newly cut down, two trunks which had fallen with the soil in 


, She was the incarnation of 


gusts of passion, and though intercourse with society h 
necessarily taught her enme Sages of self-government, among 
her de ents, these paroxysms had full sway. 

P ly conscious of her failing, she had, early in life, fallen 
into the fatal error of 7 as planted ineradicably in 
her disposition, and believed that the painful force she had 
sometimes to impose upon her — passions in general soci- 
ety, must be compensated for by indulging them at other sea- 
sons, among those accustomed to submit. Hence, resorting 


to palliatives, she adopted a line of conduct, both before and 
which they grew to the bottom of a deep chalk-pit, which lay | after these ebullitions, which she flattered herself t meet 
on one side of the wood, close aor py . Themass|the emergency, and, on the approach of the fiend, 
of chalk and earth which had been down by these trees | would become so fearfully sweet and gentle, as to awaken the 


was very large, and men were sent with carts to remove it,| most lively apprehensions. A little present which, not unfre- 


and scatter it over a field which had been sown with grass, | quently, a this change, became, under the circum- 
awe r to grow anything else, and only a scanty crop | stances, as mous an offering as the bowstring politely 
ol} t. 


hen the men had carted away a portion of this 
chalk, the pickaxe turned up with its point sticking through 
a piece of cloth. Finding the cloth could not be pulled out, 
the earth and chalk lying upon it were removed with great 
care; when buried in it were the remains of two men, who 
were identified by the clothes as the trainer Dawkins and Les- 
ter; the foot of the latter and a portion of the leg being de- 
tached from the body, was not found until after a considerable 
quantity more of the earth had been removed. It was sup 
posed that Dawkins had tried to thrust the jockey from the 
top of the chalk-pit, that he had clung with all his strength to 
the tree nearest the edge, and in their desperate struggle, the 
roots had been so strained that the loosened chalk gave way 
in amass, The opening among the closely interlaced roots 
must have let Lester’s foot in, by which means it was paritl 
cut and partly torn from the body. The slipping of the eart 
and chalk in which the second tree grew completely buried 
every trace of the bodies; and had not the soil been required 
for nourishing the growth of ay in the field mentioned, it is 
probable it would have been left to become covered with ve- 
getation; and the fate of the trainer and the jockey would 
have been hidden for ever. 


>. 


AWFUL EXPERIENCE 
IN THE LIFE OF FILUS KROAST. 


Iam no relation—I confess it—of Filus Kroast. The extraor- 
dinary event in her life it has fallen in my life to record, shall 
not betray me in drawing the connection one hairbreadth 
closer than is warranted by strictest truth. Having said this, 
I may mention, with some little pride, that her excellent 
mother presided over the dame’s-school at the very same village 
in which my aunt’s second husband passed his childhood! 

It will have been already understood that Filus, in spite of 
the masculine termination of the name, wasalady. Concerning 
the spelling of doth names, Filus maintained through life, with 
her many friends, an animated yet kindly controversy. Those 
whose education had received the highest polish, openly af- 
firmed that no other combination of characters than such as 
would produce the words PartLiis CrowHnurstT would fully 
meet the exigencies of the case. But Filus had her own con- 
victions. Being the weaker party, I range myself under her 
banner—“ Filus and Freedom (of spelling)!” Moreover, we 
have the law of England itself on our side, since the very last 
of the wills and testaments of Filius Kroast—she executed 
fifty-nine—lies»proven, in that very name, at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, and visible, if not remarkably legible, for one shilling. 


So, there 
1 own to some rashness in the expression “ weaker Party.” 
From the very first, Filus possessed a and trusty ally 
in Martin Drabbit, kitchen-maid in the establishment in which 
Filus was upper house-maid. Martha entertained an admira- 
tion, trenching upon idolatry, for her accomplishea friend. In 
her opinion, Filus could not err. As Blondin is said to expe- 
rience a positive difficulty in loosing his balance on the rope 
which constitutes his natural home, so it would cost Filus an 
express mental effort to effect any species of mistake. 

Poor Martha had, in fact,no name. She had been found in 
a worsted stocking, attached to the knocker of the mansion 
of the most noble Marquis of Carraway, in Portman Square. 
That noble peer was on the continent, and has probably never 


handed to an offending pacha. 

When engaging her domestics, Mrs. Loveleigh Smyles 
sweetly and candidly told them what they had to expect. 

“Tam a passionate, wicked little wretch,” she would mur- 
mur, in her low, pleasant voice. “Be very sorry forme. It 
is the bitter in my cup of life. But I must be resigned, so 
must you” (with one of her bewitching smiles), “ and, as I do 
so hate changing my servants, and your terms are so-and-so, 
I will double them—do you hear?—on condition that you 
bear with your unfortunate mistress in her occasional trials, 
and say nothing of them beyond these sad doors.” 

As no new applicant was ever known to repose the slightest 
faith in the charming little lady’s account of herself, the bar- 
gain, it may be supposed, was quickly concluded, with a quiet 
snigger, convinced that she had got into a good thing. 

week perhaps elapsed, when—“ Thu-than,” a sweet voice 
would lisp, from behind the bed curtains, as the maid entered 
her lady’s room, “I have such a headache! There must be a 
flower in the room. You did not forget, did you, my good 
girl, to place those roses on the window sill ? eh, Susan, dear?” 

Conscience-siricken at having neglected the behests of so 

tle and affectionate a mistress, Susan seized the offending 
lowers in one hand, and softly opening the curtains with the 
other, so as to make her apologies with the better grace, re- 
ceived a stinging slap on the eye and cheek, delivered with 
the whole force of the little ringed hand ! 

“ You insolent, obstinate minx! You great frping idiot ! 

take that, and that, and this!” and the infuriated lady, 


candlestick, books, &c.—hurled them wildly at Susan’s head. 

“Do you defy me, you wretch?” she added, sudden! 
sinking her voice to a whisper more terrible still, and, wi 
every feature ot her altered working with insensate rage, 
she glided from her bed, and caught up the poker. 

Susan cast one terrified glance at the little fiend-like figure, 
and incontinently fled, banging the door, to cover her retreat. 
Fearful was the hubbub thgt ensued. emery « stamping, 
tearing and smashing everything that crossed her way, the 
unhappy lady might be heard exhausting the remnants of her 
passion upon the senseless objects around, till the room was 
strewn with ruin. 

Below, the servants gathered in a bewildered group, uncer- 
tain how to act. The butler himself was pale and mute, and 
it was not a little that disturbed Mr. Binns. One voice alone, 
with reassuring calmness, rose above the frightened murmurs 
—it was that of Filus Kroast. 

“ Sit ye down; and don’t do nothin’,” was Filus’s counsel ; 
and taking out her housewife, she seated herself, with perfect 
unconcern, and fell to work upon the toe of an aged sock. 

Suddenly, the uproar in my lady’s chamber ceased. There 
was aloud thump, as if she had fallen heavily on the floor. 
The group started Could the unfortunate lady have laid vio- 
lent bands upon herself? 

Still Filus sat and wrought. After another minute, 

“ Now, I think,” said Filius, “ she will be done ;” and, calmly 
rising, as to examine the progress of a bit of toast, the 
intrepid girl pped off her shoes, walked steadily up stairs, 
and applied her ear to the keyhole. A low sound of sobbing 
was audible. Filus nodded, over the balusters, her entire 
satisfaction at the state of things, then quietly opened the 
door and walked in. 

Her mistress was lying stretched on the oan her face 


been apprised, until the present moment, of the implied com-|0n the very floor, weeping bitterly, and, in the ny of 
pliment to his philanthropy. , her remorse, beating her little white feet cruelly it the 
Miss Drabbit's precocious ground. 


Filus cast one glance at her, in which no grain of conaunat 
with its womanly a and then set skilfully 
to work in restoring order. hen 


swept aside, she for the first time dre 
cushion 


liceman to the parish authorities ; the latter—in 
to Mrs. Loveleigh Smyles, of Sweet Street, Pleasant Square, 
8. W., in the capacity | have already mentioned. 
Obristened “ Martha” at the instigation of the beadle, a gen- 
tleman of limited imagination, “ Drabbit,” had been afterwards 
Terined! on inquiry that the prod nm preden tsined 
i on A metro ly con’ 
Harhe; the second 


this was in some measure 


, like opel, ov one sigh, as 


more than one inasmuch as | to fallen greatness, and w: w. 

“ Drabbit it”—or, more correctly, “ Ad it”—was Martha’s| “Fifty Bnew a year, with teaand sugar, and my beer, ain’t 

—— a so mead you, oe Susan dood yan | * supper ; 
tance with Miss Drabbit was inaugurated Di Oo wish there warn’t no ‘tr room 

this very on . a “Missis won't hardly play that game with me,” said 


“Ad apes that ere boy!” att 0 vein both sharp ont i . assurance. Cae tt ye} 
sweet, as I was abstracted]. , Looking round melanch eyes, and was very prow them.) “ 
became aware teat Manrtae Drabbit wes washing the door- mind quick word oro, bul ae comes the po -dodge, I 

stop with m ie.” 

Theihke lind very soon on opportant of testing the power of 
that organ. One morning, the bell of his lady’s boudoir rang, a 
little more ly than usual. Thomas hurried up. 
les was sitting with her face turned to the w, and 
e to him without changin position. There was, never- 
theless, a slight, almost imperceptible heaving of the beautiful 
and a sort of tremor in her cooing tones, that night 
have alarmed the initiated. 


#2 


ly, without even the 
wore blue garters, and 

though but for an almost inappreciable 
. moment, I saw. 


It characteristic of Martha’s stern fidelity that she 
“thonjd have been vo indignant with the boy, inasmuch aa her 


of wonders, that I record it firmly, openl 
semblance of @ blush—that Martha 


*~ 
¥ 
oy 


selfishness. t- 
est personal neglect sufficed to awaken the most appalling Tak 


catching up every movable her arm could reach—cup, | Cus 


how especially I directed you, my good Thomas, to place 
them always on the table by—by A o'clock. Yes, Thomas - 
Thomas recollected, with some compunction, that he had 
in the hall to read a rather lengthened report of the 

, by operation of law (or, as Thomas himself would 

have briefly phrased it, “hexecution”), of Mr. Michael 0’- 
Shaughnessy, for the murder of another tleman, and 
that he had probably done so under his mistress’s too vigilant 
Nevertheless, deluded by the sweetness of her voice, 
‘homas, without en or fear, at once allowed that he 
a , to read a few lines that chanced to 


Before he could finish, Mrs. Smyles had started from her 
chair, and confronted him like a demon; her eyes literally 
blazed with jon. 

“ You meddling booby! you inquisitive, impertinent hound ! 
how dare you presume to open anything intended for me? 
Out <— ‘sight—leave my house! What—you answer me? 

C) r ‘ 


And therewith, a very handsome and rather weighty an- 
nual, whirling through the air, took the direction of Thomas’s 
head; that gentleman promptly ducked, and a small mirror 
received the “ Friendship’s Offering.” A “Forget-me-not” fol- 
lowing, with better aim, struck Thomas—so fate decreed—on 
the very eye with which he had proposed to check his mis- 
tress’s ungoverned 

Having now lost every remnact of self-command, she would 
have proceeded to further violence, but by this time Thomas 
had rallied his astonished senses, and saw that he had but two 
alternatives—to seize and retain the little fury by superior 
force, or, like Susan, to turn and flee. Thomas edeeea the 
latter course, and, reaching his pantry in safety, devoted him- 
self to the care of his more than ever melancholy eye, till din- 
ner time. 

He _ a A poms that evening, but it was with a five- 

note in damask pocket, and permission to spend a 
fortnight with his friends. + 

These are but specimens, taken at hazard, from scenes of 
frequent occurrence in the household of Mrs. Smyles, their 
trivial origin proving how slightly removed from actual aber- 
ration of intellect was the passion thus demonstrated. 

Without the walls, the secret was kept with unwonted 
fidelity. Double wages and a most liberal table were an am- 
ple compensation for an occasional fright and a few bruises ; 
and a certain dark tradition, coi ng a cook's fractured 
skull, — far from being forgotten, was, by universal con- 
sent, regarded asa fiction. One tng only was certain, that 
Mrs. Smyles never passed the threshold of the kitchen, and 
that the sight or mention of a rolling-pin would cause her to 
quiver from head to foot as with pain. 

At the time the circumstances [ am to relate occurred, Mrs. 
Loveleigh Smyles, as has been mentioned, was out of town; 
of all her establishment, only two remained in charge of the 
mansion—namely, Filus Kroast and Martha Drabbit. 

Tea-time—five o’clock—was at hand, but Miss Kroast, not 
waiting for the clock to strike, summoned her colleague to the 
table, declaring that she felt very low, and that a good cup 
would set her up n. 

Martha unhesitatingly signified that she herself was a trifle 
beneath her usual elevation, and that the remedy aforesaid 
invariably set Aer upon her legs again with more vigour than 
ever. 

On this occasion, Filus’s depression did not yield to the ac- 


itomed 
“That my sperrets was so low, I don’t remember when the 
time was,” she remarked. Filus had a habit of reversing her 
sentences, which gave them an obscure and clever coupe 

Martha merely replied with a dissyllabic grant, which 
might be ay cones: “Dear me!” “ No, no!” “ Non- 
sense !” “ Poor g!” &c., at pleasure. 

“ Something, I says to myself, when I rose up this morn- 
ing, is going to happen, Phillis, this day.” 

a thought that sufficient might actually have occurred, 
in the general universe, since five in the —- to realise 
that presentiment; but her friend’s solemn tone indicating a 
personal application, and her own sole idea of a catastrophe 
being fire, she contented herself with observing incidentally 
that the chimneys had one and all been swep’ on Tuesday. 

“ And happen it will,” continued Filus, “afore bedtime.” 

Miss Drabbit, without actually quoting the Ides of March 
and Julius Cesar, assented, in general terms, to the fact that 
the season of danger was not yet completely past; adding, 
moreover, & su ion which, had it occurred to the illustri- 
ous Roman, might have chan the destinies of a world— 
namely, that by retiring to immediately after the present 
meal, they should at once terminate the day, and avert the 
omen. 

But Filus, though nervous to the last degree, scouted such 
pusillanimity; she would not retire a moment before the 
= hour, come aw —.. » 

“Into my mouth my heart if even the postman with a 
letter came would jump,” said Filus, “ and" 

Seen outer fell He did 
S eller! He that o’ p now,” ejacu- 
tated fhlus faintly. re 4 

Martha hurried up, and returned with the letter, which 
wore a crumpled, foreign aspect. 

“From missis,” pronounced Filus. 

It was, and thus it ran: o P n 

“ Chateau de Prangins, 

“Phillis and Martha—Very soon after this reaches ge 
individual will come to the house, and possibly _ there 
for several days. Not to puzzle you with many directions, I 
wish you to understand, my good girls, that you are to treat 
him, in all respects, exactly as Should his dress or ap- 
pearance seem —- you will, of course, take no notice, nor 
will ;you evince the least surprise at anything he may (ch: 
todo. I shall explain to you hereafter. ——— have 
only to warn you, my steady and faithful and Martha, 
that I expect these my orders to be obeyed to the very letter. 
—Affectionately, Serena, LOvELEIGH SMYLEs.” 

“ Wot’s an Individual?” asked Miss Drabbit, timidly break- 
ing the pause that followed ; for Filus was not a fluent reader, 
and being, moreover, a little perplexed with her mistress’s 
spelling, was somewhat with the effort. 

Miss affected to ignore her friend’s question, but the 


it— 
y, 8 He,” said Filus cautiously. “ 
i Missis says we are to treat Aim ‘ 
se ” 
“Tt must be a very particular Ae,” said Martha, only half- 
ied, “for missis to make him master. S’pose you'll put 
en oe See ee ‘i m . 
“« abou’ Se replied lus sharply. 
« Precady lke mys io wo be eet tase year 
e room ; give my keys; e your 
order from bm turn the house out O° winder if he ses the 


“ 't hear, 


y as her- 





word ; he breaks your eds, why, the less you speaks of 
it the better.” ’ iain bets -” 
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Martha felt that the one meaning was at least hoy ae 

hensive; but her only audible comment was “ Drabbit it! I 

wish he wan’t a-comirfg !"—a sentiment which harmonised so 

completely with Filus’s own that she could not forbear rebuk- 
its premature =? 2. 

“Drabbit! Drabbit! you forget yourself.” (Martha hung 
her head.) “No more of this, if you please. He is missis’s 
friend. P’raps some gentleman as doesn’t want his 
name mentioned—they doesn’t, sometimes. Who knows it 
ain’t Lewis Napoleon himself? Missis knew him in England. 
When does missis say he’s——‘ very soon after this reaches’ 
—— That’s as good as saying ‘ to-morrow.’” 

“ Rat—tat—rat !” 

Three slow knocks, the last delivered with great force, in- 
terrupted the conference. 

“It’s the Individual !” cried Martha. 

“ S’pose it i,” said Filus. “Run up, child, and open the 
door. Say I'm — 

Martha ans. as if afraid, until the knock was repeated, 
when, in obedience to a hasty from her friend, she went 
up stairs. The bolts and seemed to take a long time 
to undo ; at length, however, the door was heard to open, 
then instantly re-close, and Martha re-appeared, breathless. 

“'Twarn’t nobody !” 

“Don’t tell me /” retorted Filus, indignantly. “ What do 
you call that ?” as, for the third time, the solemn summons re- 
echoed through the mansion. 

“Tl tell you what I call it,” said Martha, bursting out cry- 
ing—“ &@ WARNING.” 

“ You'd very likely find it so, if mistress knew what a gaby 
you are making of yourself,” was the strong-minded reply. 

Go directly, and let him in.” 

“TI dursn’t,” said Martha, for the first time in her life disobe- 
dient to her oracle. ‘There ain’t no Lewis Napoleon, nor no- 
thing else, at the door !” 

Filus wasted no more words, but, taking a candle—for it 
edmit bis petrified supper-guest, marched tapetalre 4% boson. 

mit his pe supper-guest, u con- 
cluded, next week. - ” 

>. 


THE CONQUEST OF SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Has this country really determined to govern Southern 
Asia? Because if it has not, it is time that despatches such as 
those received this week should be studied with the attention 
which the half-decided public is still so unwilling to bestow. Of 

remarkable form of sway which diplomatists call “in- 
fluence,” and which really means only power without respon- 
sibility, England can in maritime Asia obtain no more. From 
Suez to the Yellow Sea she has it already in its most palpable 
form and to its extreme extent. With a word at Constantino- 
— can regulate all questions within the Red Sea; the 
of Muscat is almost her tributary; and all through the 
Persian Gulf no flag flies save her own. Round the vast In- 
dian coasts, down both shores of the great Sea which we term 
in derision the “ Bay” of Bengal, along the coast line of Bur- 
mah, down the ayan Peninsula to the Straits of Singa- 
pore, all ancient forms of power hath withered under her 
shadow. There is not even a pirate west of the Straits, not a 
boat whose owner does not look to the Viceroy as the one 
Potentate who must not be disregarded. At Saigon there is 
one hiatus, but otherwise from Suez to Saghalien there is not 
a port whose Governor does not feel that an English Consul is 
his ultimate referee. Throughout that vast section of the 
world there is not a point save Saigon where a written request 
from Lord Elgin would not outweigh the request of all the 
rest of Europe combined. Within three-fourths of it there is 
not a point where British authority, in one shape or another, 
whether diplomatic asin the Red or direct as in India, or 
secured by treaty as in Malaya, or built on armed assistance 
as in China, or supported by 68-pounders as in Japan, is not 
to be irresistible. “Influence” can be pushed 
no farther, and it only remains to decide whether that influ- 
ence shall become concrete in direct and formal government, 
whether Japan shall be a British possession, and China a Bri- 
tish protectorate on its way to become an acknowledged 
British dependency. ; 

Every mail develops more clearly the immediate urgency of 
8 decision ; every fragment of a letter received proves how 
rapidly “ influence” is crystallizing into dominion. The little 
note we published last week showed how completely the local 
authorities of China begin to depend on their British allies, 
and this week’s despatches explain the process in still minuter 
detail. The indigenous authority in China is collapsing at 
every point. The rebels have learned the value of European 
assistance, and the Mandarins are compelled to rely more and 
more humbly upon their English allies. Last mail the Impe- 
rialists were powerless nst Burgevine. This mail Capt. 
Macartney, with only 700 drilled Chinese, has wrested from 
the a &@ most important town. The very character of 

le 


the peo; changed by the presence of lish discipline ; 
and while seven thousand mere Chinese would have run like 
80 many sheep from the rebels, seven hun upon 
batteries, “swimming the creeks in their ess” to suc- 


ceed. Similarly the Mandarin gunboats, “ worth nothing” by 
th lves, are declared to be all-powerful when aided by Os- 
borne’s fleet, aud by sea and land the Mandarin has sunk from 
a ruler into a tolerated assistant. He is not always even this. 
The irresistible tendency of Englishmen towards efficiency 
tempts them every moment to set aside the half-efficient native 
authority, and when the Governor of Ningpo objected nomi- 
nally to receive some arms, but really to an Anglo-Chinese 
contingent, its commandant, Major Cooke, threatened to land 
his munitions by force, and the native petulantly gave way. 
Even this, however, is not the strongest sign of the vast change 
fated ge ato he American Burgevine, it will be remem- 
, abandoned the Imperialist side, to the extreme annoy- 
ance of his own countrymen, as well as of all European Con- 
suls. They declared worthy of death, and the native 
vernor to whom he atgnds legally in the relation of an 
ordinary buccaneer—legal authority springing only from Pe- 
kin—placed —_ upon his head, as we have done with pi- 
Tates a hundred times. Instantly the whole body of Euro; 
ans, with the Consuls at their head, sunk all private differ- 
ences in fierce and combined remonstrance. They themselves 
had pronounced Burgevine wrong. They themselves admit 
officially that the Taepings with w he acts are ordinary 
rebels. ta themselves formally threaten to put him to 
if ever he is ht. No matter. He is a “ European,” 
and every Consul in Shanghai signed a strong remonstrance 
against his being subj to any Chinese authority whatev- 
er, and the Zimes correspondent pronounces the Taoutai’s 
Proclamation an “ iniquity” as him, and an “ imperti- 
nence” as Europe. The tai has for the momen 





back on his dreaded allies and beat his scarcely more dreaded 
opponents in the field, That will bea difficult task, for the 
crop of European adventurers is endless—ten officers are men- 
tioned in these very letters as having obtained 60,000 dol- 
lars by a le blow—and unless civil war is to continue for- 
ever, must as a Government assume her responsibil- 
ity and bind all opponents, as in India, not to entertain Eu- 
ropean allies, Burgevine is becoming in the valley of the 
Yang-tse as dangerous as Ventura in the valley of the Sutlej. 
The steps of the route are exactly the same as those we trod 
in India, and the ultimate introduction of the only direct pow- 
er which can bid anarchy cease is even more inevitable. 

In Japan the process is absolutely identical, though the in- 
cidents make a different impression on the imagination. In- 
stead of allowing adventurers to enter the native service, the 
British Government has entered it itself. The feudal Prince 
of Satsuma committed an atrocious murder, for which we asked 
compensation and atonement. The Tycoon conceded the justice 
of the demand, and granted compensation, but professed ina- 


tises relief ‘To the Embarrassed’ by means of the Court, in 
connection with a Mr. Weston, who, I believe, is an account- 
ant at the same address? Mr. Wells advertises that he will 
obtain ‘protection from £5, payable by instalments,’ and 
‘ without publicity!’ Also, that ‘divorce cases are confiden- 
tially conducted.’ The present case seems ‘ confidentially’ 
known to the whole world, as Mr. Wells at once rushed into 
print to inform the penis that no compromise had been made 

the case. Now, I should be glad to know what set the re- 
port of a compromise afloat at all? Most assuredly not the re- 

mdent nor her solicitor! She emphatically denies all the 

egations in the petition; and Mr. Wells, in his letter of de- 
nial, might and ought to have added that no compromise, or 
suggestion of a compromise, had come from him to the re- 
spondent or her advisers; she will quietly await the peti- 
eae exposure of himself when the case comes into court. 
I have only to state in conclusion that the petitioner neither 
is a clergyman, as stated, nor (to use your words) does he wear 
the robes ‘ of the Christian ministry ;’ but, if I am not misin- 


bility to secure atonement, and asked the British Government | formed, he is now in the service of the Weston alluded to in 


to secure it on his behalf. The British Government agreed, 
the whole tremendous machinery of civilization was virtually 
lent to the Tycoon, and England knows now how it has been 
employed. l that we ventured last week to suppose of hor- 
ror and ge these accounts prove to have been outdone. 
The British fleet for two days bombarded a mighty city 
whose inhabitants had done nothing whatever of any kind to 


Mr. Wells’s daily advertising programme. I am, &c., 
“ CuaRLes Hors ey, Solicitor to the Respondent. 

“2, Staple Inn, November 4.” 

A somewhat similar letter has been addressed to the Morn- 
ing Star, The Daily Telegraph has the following remarks on 
the case :— 

“One would think that, however bitter is envy, however 


offend or injure us. ‘The bombardment, intended, we trust, at} hungry for place, the men who catch up a charge against a 


first only for the batteries, was in the irritation of combat soon 


transferred to the town, it was continued for hours after the 


fire broke out, and ended only with the total destruction of a 
city said to contain 180,000 people, and proved to be rich, po- 


pulous, and vast. The fire, report eye-witnesses, “ was over | excited journals 
a mile in extent,” and of unknown depth. All Saturday night | of the 


name honoured by all broad England would take care that the 

should rest beforehand on very grave and well-reputed 
sanction. What, then, is ‘ the respectable firm which vouches 
about the pending suit in the Divorce Court ?’ as one of those 
has it. We must turn from the London organ 
ories to that of the Radicals for information, and there 


(August 15th) the “ factories,” “foundries,” “ junks,” all that} we find a letter, printed in type as bold as the calumny, signed 


creates the wealth and the prosperity of Kagosima, were seen 


to be burning fiercely ; but still the shelling went on. On Sun- 


by ‘Thos. Wells, solicitor for the petitioner.’ Thomas Wells 


is not quite the name on whose legal reputation honest men 


day the town was on fire, and on Monday at 2 P.M. the ships| would like to receive a damnatory charge against Henry John 
at the distance of fourteen miles could still see the huge vo-| Temple, without ‘further information.’ But, even without fur- 


lumes of smoke rolling up from the co 


nflagration. Imagine 


ther information, the weight of this precious signature is not 


the scene within that town,the vast Oriental +t unable | likely, we think, to be increased. Let the public simply peruse 


to imagine even the cause of attack, 


by their Prince | the subjoined advertisement, which we beg to contribute from 
into abstaining trom submission, with their city sending up 
smoke visible for fourteen miles, with all their houses of wood, | contemporaries. 


our own columns, for their edification, and as a caveat to our 
We will give it as it appears this day in an- 


and half their walls of paper, striving helplessly to save wo-| other part of our impression :— 


men and children by scores of thousands at once under the fire 


ofa British fleet. Think for an instant of all the City of Lon- 


“*To roe EmBarrasseD—There are Thousands of Persons who 
have long struggled against the force of misfortune, but few are 


don in flames at once, the dockyards going first, and the whole | aware that they can now legally effect compositions with their 


population at once striving in 
flames amidst which engines of 
ally flinging death! An 
noble in a fit of pride earned han 


anic-fear and rage to escape | creditors, and obtain immediate protection for person and pro- 

istible force were perpetu- | perty, without publicity or bei 
we have done all this because an evil | #dvanced on 
g by cutting down an un- 
offending Englishman: have fired, as it were, among a school 
of children, to repress the insolence of their pedagogue. And 


gazetted as bankrupts. Money 
‘ood securities. ply to Mr. Wells, solicitor, or 
Mr. Weston, 47, Moorgate Street, Bank. Protection in cases from 
£5, payable by instalments. Original advertisement, 1840. Di- 
vorce cases confidentially conducted.’ 


we who do it sit and shriek with horror because an American | / his is Mr. Wells, and this is the business address of ‘ the so- 


general pours fire into a town defended by men who have in- 


jured his country, and who, inall the arts which make military for divorce comprise a d d 


licitor to the petitioner!’ Let us remember that proceedings 


for ‘d ,” and the present 





resistance successful, are at least his equals; and because a Rus- | C8 is no exception to the rule, the pecuniary claim being set 
’ , 


sian governor, after an assassination, confiscates one house in- | 2°W0 at not less £30,000. 


stead of burning ten thousand. 


Need we say one word more upon 
the aspect of the case asitstands? We thinknot. The people 


But one addition was wanting to make the incident com- of England are shrewd, as well as generous and grateful ; and 


plete, and that also has been supplied. The bombardment, 


we will not add another syllable to our indignant plea that 


morally inexcusable, has beeu politically a failure. The Prince they should disown the eagerness of slanderers and partisans, 


refuse 


less damage to the fleet. Kagosima will be rebuilt again, and 


already there is a demand for a Sepoy army to march to Miako 
and extort from the Spiritual Emperor his signature to the 


treaty which the Temporal Emperor has al: , and 


to yield, and the squadron steamed away with none and at least give their great countryman time to speak for 
of its demands conceded, and a loss of some 70 men, and end- 


himself.— English paper, 7th inst. 


——»>__—_ 
SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
The French legislature was opened by the Emperor in person 


which has produced no result whatever, except the murder of| 0D the Sth instant. We give the salient passages of his speech. 


Mr. Richardson and the bombardment of a great city. In 


“The legislative body has been renewed a third time since 


other words, we are to shatter down the fabric of Japanese | the foundation of the Empire, and for the third time in despite 
society, as we have already that of Chinese, and then—that is | of some local dissents, I can only congratulate myself upon 
precisely the point at which the English mind stands still. It| the result of the elections. You have all taken the same oath 
is conceivable even in a case like that of Kagosima, that if the|to me. That is a guaranty to me of your support. It is our 
British people replaces the orgunization it has crumbled to/| duty to attend to the affairs of the country promptly and well, 
powder, the world, as a whole, and, in the long run, may be | remaining faithful to the constitution which has given us eleven 


largely gainers. China would undoubtedly benefit by a cen- 
tury of British rule, and even Japan—whose civilization is 
much more thorough—might be ri 


advantage to her people. But is the country prepared to 


years of prosperity, and which you have sworn to uphold. 
“The exposé of the situation at home will show to you that, 


of her nobles with great | despite the forced stagnation of labour in certain branches, 


progress has not been slackened. Our industry has contended 


have three Indias instead of one, to undertake, amid jealous | successfully against foreign competition, and, in presence of un- 
allies and watchful foes, the direct administration of more than | deniable facts, the fears engendered by the treaty of commerce 


half the human race, to find Governors for six hundred mil- 


with England have vanished. Our exports during the first 


lions, while it can scarcely discover them fortwo? If it is|eight months of the year 1863, compared with those of the 


not, then its present action in Asia is simply and purely de- 
structive, and involves ex y 


corresponding months of the year 1862, show an increase of 


rei a series of incidents | 233,000,000 francs, During the same period our shipping trade 


necessitate 
hard to distinguish from a series of political crimes. Is it with-| shows an excess over that of the preceding year of 175,000 


out an object that we are to bombard flourishing cities, with- 


tons, of which 136,000 are under the French flag. The abun- 


out a policy that we suffer our subjects to assume the dominion | dant harvest of the present year is a blessing of Providence 


over three hundred millions of Chinese ?—Spectator, Oct. 31. 





SCANDAL; LORD PALMERSTON. 


For some days past rumours have prevailed in London of| open to traffic; our 


an extraordinary case, which is about to be tried in the Divorce 
Court. The petitioner is a person named O'Kane, “ formerly 
of Brompton, and now of Commercial-road, London,” while 
the co-respondent is said to be no less a personage than Lord 
Palmerston. It was asserted the other day, that the affair had 
been compromised, but the solicitor for the petitioner writes 
to the Morning Star that there is no foundation whatever for 
such a statement. | 

The following letter, which appeared in the Standard of 
the 5th, will tend to throw some Tight upon the matter :— 

“ Sir—Having just read the ‘ sensation’ leaders in your even- 
ing edition of today, and in the Hvening Star of yesterday, 
under the above heading, I am cc lied to break silence by 
decl , as the solicitor for the respondent, that I believe the 
whole of the statements in the petition to be untrue, as my 
client solemnly declares them to be. As to the noble co-re- 
spondent, he is in highly-respectable hands, who are quite 
able to take care of their client’s honour; and I should not 
have thought it necessary to say a word on behalf of the re- 
spondent but for the manner in which the case has been most 





a 


unjustifiably wassed on the faith of the mere filing of a 
anpeanen of not one word has been or (as I believe) can 
proved to be true. I have been always taught that common 


justice demanded an absence of comment on a case until after 
the trial. How has it been observed in this instance? Now, 
sir, in reference to your leader of to-day, I would beg 
to ask you whether you can in any way justify your 
reference to the co-respondent as the ‘hoary defendant? 
The very words seem to assume guilt on his part. Then you 
‘a respectable firm of solicitors vouch that the pending 
sult in the Divorce Court will, under no circumstances, 
compromised.’ Now, first, who are the respectable firm of so- 





licitors? Are you, aware, sir, that the ‘firm,’ otherwise the 
attorney to the petitioner, is the Mr. Wells who daily adver- 


% 


which will assure to the population a cheaper price of food. 
It is also a proof of the perity of our agriculture. 

“ Public works have in actively carried on. About one 
thousand kilometres of new Jines of railway have been thrown 
rts, our rivers, our canals, our high-roads 
have been continually improved. As the Session has met 
earlier than is customary, the report of the Minister of Finance 
has not yet been published. It will be produced shortly. You 
will find therein that, if our expectations have not been fully 
realized, the revenues have {followed a continuous rise, and 
that without extraordinary credits we have been able to meet 
the expenses caused by the war in Mexico and in 
China. * * 

“Such, gentlemen, is the substance of what we have already 
done, and of what we still intend todo. Assuredly, the pros- 
perity of our country would advance still more rapidly if 
political anxieties did not disturb it; but in the life of nations 
unforeseen and inevitable events occur which must be boldly 
and fearlessly faced, and met without shrinking. Of this num- 
ber is the war in America, the compulsory occupation of 
Mexico and Cochin China, the insurrection of Poland. The 
distant expeditions which have been the subject of so much 
criticism, have not been the gesult of any premeditated plan; 
they have been brought about by the force of circumstances ; 
an 7 they are not to be regretted. How, in fact, could we 
develop our foreign commerce, if, on the one hand, we were 
to relinquish ali influence in America; and if,on the other, 
in — ot the vast territory occupied by the Spaniards 
and the Dutch, France was to remain alone without posses- 
sions in the seas of Asia? We have conquered a position in 
Cochin China, which, without subjecting us to the difficulties 
of the local government, will allow us to turn to account the 
immense resources of those countries, and to civilize them by 


commerce. 
beg Mexico, after an un resistance, which the 


expected 
be courage of our soldiers and of our sailors overcame, we have 
seen the 


population welcome us as liberators. Our efforts will 
not have been fruitless, and we shall be largely rewarded for 
our sacrifices when the destinies of that country, which will 
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owe its regeneration to us, shall have been handed over toa 
prince whose enlightenment and high qualities render him 
worthy of so noble a mission. Let us, then, put faith in our 
exped ne ee sea. Commeneed to avenge our honour 

will ate in the triumph of our interests; and 
prejudiced minds will not see the good promise of the seed 
sown for the future, let us not tarnish the glory achieved, so 
to ~ og the two extremities of the world—at Pekin and in 


exico, 

“The Polish question needs a fuller explanation. When 
the Polish insurrection burst out, the governments of France 
and of Russia were on the most friendly footing. Since the 
conclusion of peace they were always agreed upon the great 
European questions, and I do not hesitate to declare so. 

“ During the war in Italy, as well as at the time of the an- 
nexation of Nice and of Savoy, the Emperor gave me his most 

re and cordial pos reel This good understanding de- 
manded forbearance, and it was only the Polish question, very 
popular in France, that could induce me not to hesitate to com- 
promise one of the first alliances of the continent, and to raise 
my voice in favour of a nation rebellious in the eyes of Russia, 
but in ours heirs to a right inscrided in history and in treaties. 
Nevertheless, this question touched upon the most serious 
European interests. It could not be treated by France alone. 
An insult to our honour or a menace st our frontiers alone 
imposes upon us the duty of action without preliminary con- 
cert. It therefore became n , as at the time of the 
events in the East and in Syria, for me to come to an under- 
standing with the powers who had equal rights and similar 
Teasons as ourselves to express an opinion. The Polish insur- 
rection, which, from its duration, assumed a national charac- 


of wealth, and enormous natural resources, which, as 
soon roll on, cannot fail to place them among the 
rank of the nations of the earth. In their chief 
features they present a stronger resemblance to those which 
have mainly contributed to the greatness of the mother coun- 
try than Canada can boast. Their widely extended sea coast 
gives them a marine ; their trade with Europe, the States, and 
e Indias, gives them sailors. Their coal and iron form a 
basis upon which a large manufacturing industry must be 
raised, and furnishes a source of employment for their popula- 
tion when it becomes greater than their fertile lands require, 
Add to these possessions the gold of Nova Scotia and the 
forests of New Brunswick, and we think it will be hard to 
= people who have a fairer prospect before them.— Toronto 


Ww: 





Tue True Srrair.—Says Henry Ward Beecher: ‘I have one 
boy in the army, and another at home only fifteen meg ofage. If 
the war lasts till he is sixteen, he will go too.” That isthe true 
spirit.— Radical Pzchange. 

Of Artemus Ward. Artemus is willing to sacrifice all his 
relatives to put down the rebellion, and the great preacher's 
patriotism is nearly as ardent as the great showman’s.— Boston 
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R. DE MARINI, Graduate of the Baltimore College of 
ter, aroused sympathy on every side, and the aim of diplomacy D Dental Fant il of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, 
has been to attract to its cause as much adhesion as possible, | and since associated with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of W: 
so as to bring to bear upon Russia all the pressure possible of No, 60 East Tarrty-rourts Sr. 
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the —_— opinion of Europe. 

“This almost unanimous expression of wishes appeared to 
us to be the best means of persuading the Russian Cabinet. 
Unfortunately, our distinguished counsels have been inter- 

reted as an attempt to intimidate; and the steps taken by 
land, Austria, and France, instead of putting a stop to 
the struggle, have only tended to embitter it. Excesses are 
being perpetrated on both sides, which, in the name of human- 
ity, must be equally deplored. What, then, is to be done? 
Are we reduced to the sole alternative of war or silence? 
No! Without having recourse to arms, and without remain- 
ing silent, one means remains to us. It is to submit the Pol- 
ish question to a European tribunal. Russia has already de- 
clared that conferences at which all the other questions which 
tate Europe shall be discussed would in nowise offend her 
dignity. Let us take note of that declaration. Let it serve us 
to extinguish once for all the ferments of discord which are 
ready to burst forth on every side, and from the disquietude 
itself of Europe, which in every quarter is mined by the ele- 
ments of dissolution, let a new era of order and of peace 
arise. 

“Has not the moment arrived to rebuild on new foundations 
the edifice destroyed by the hand of time, and piecemeal by 
revolutions? Is it not urgent to recognize by new conven- 
tions that which has been irrevocably accomplished, and to 
carry by common accord what the peace of the world re- 
quires? The treaties of 1815 have ceased to exist. The force 
of circumstances has upset them, or tends to upset them. 
They have been discarded nearly everywhere—in Greece, in 
Belgium, in France, in Italy, as upon the Danube. German 
is agitating to alter them, England has generously modifi 
them by the cession of the Ionian Islands, and Russia treads 
them under foot at Warsaw. In the midst of these successive 
infringements of the fundamental European ardent 
passions become over-excited, powerful interests demand solu- 
tion in the South as well as in the North. 

“What, then, can be more |} and more sensible 
than to conyoke the powers of Europe toa Congress, in which 
self-love and resistance would disappear in the face of a 
supreme arbitrament ? What can be more in conformity with 
the ideas of the age, with the wishes of the greatest num- 
ber, than to address ourselves to the conscience, to the 
reason, of statesmen in all countries, and to say—‘ Have 
not the prejudices and rancour which divide us already 
lasted long enough—is the jealous rivalry of the great 
powers incessantly to obstruct the progress of civiliza- 
tion? Shall we be constantly casting defiance at each other 
by exaggerated armaments? Are our most precious resources 
to be indefinitely exhausted in vain ostentation of our strength ? 
Shall we eternally preserve a position, which is neither peace 
with its security, nor war with its chances of success? Let usno 
longer give factitious importance to the subversive spirit of ex- 
treme , by opposing ourselves with narrow calculations 
to the legitimate aspirations of nations. Let us have the cou- 
rage to substitute a regular and stable state of affairs for an un- 
healthy and precarious condition, even if it should cost sacri- 
fices. Let us meet without a preconceived system, without 
exclusive ambition, animated by the sole thought of establish- 
ing an order of things based henceforth upon the well-under- 
stood interest of the sovereign and of the peoples.’ 

“T cannot but believe that this appeal would be listened to 
by all. A refusal would lead to the supposition of secret pro- 
jects which fear the light of day; but even if the proposal 
should not be unanimously adopted, it would have the im- 
mense advantage of having shown Europe where lies 
and where safety. Two ways are open ; the one leads to pro- 

through conciliation and ; the other, sooner or 
inter, conducts fatally to war by the obstinacy of maintaining 
a past which is rolling away. 

“You know now, gentlemen, the tone which I propose to 
adopt towards Europe ; approved by you, sanctioned by the 
public assent, it cannot fail to be listened to, for I speak in the 
name of France.” 








To CorrEsponDEeNnTs.—An Znglishman. The first “ ocean- 
steamer”’ that crossed the Atlantic was the Sirius from Bristol to 
this port, in the spring of 1838. The Savannah, nineteen years 
previously, had made the voyage from the Southern port of that 
name to Liverpool; but she was only 14 days under steam, in a 

e of 22.—The Great Western arrived here, for the first time, 
m May, 1838.—The President sailed home, on her fatal trip, in 
March, 1841. 
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” The European World; The Emperor’s Speech. 

The Liverpool mail of the 7th inst. came to hand on Thurs- 
day ; and the curious naturally pounced upon Louis Napoleon’s 
address, delivered by him personally to his assembled Legis- 
lators, at the opening of the session two days earlier. It is of 
unusual length, as though his Majesty had a hard case to deal 
with—as in truth he had. Its chief passages are copied above, 
and the reader may interpret as he pleases the language of the 
spokesman. The theme is boundless for t; but the 
salient points may thus, as it strikes us, be fairly pat. 

Twice, in the mere introductory flourish, the Emperor thinks 
it well to remind the newly-elected Deputies that they have 
sworn allegiance to him, which is a somewhat significant note 
upon the result of the elections—In the material affairs of 
the country a goodly show, industrial and financial, is made, 
whereby the commercial and mercantile classes, who possess 
more influence in France than they have credit for, ought to 
be propitiated—The ascent of the Mexican throne by the 
Austrian Archduke appears to be put beyond peradventure ; 
but it may be instructive to collate the allusions to 
“ forced occupation” and the non-existence of “ premeditated 
plans,” with an article in the last number of the Westminster 
Review that has made some stir, and with the general certainty 
that the plot for intervention was concocted ana matured, be- 
fore the triple alliance between Spain, France, and England 
was ever set on foot.—It is however on the Imperial words 
concerning Poland, that public attention has been mainly fixed. 
It will be seen that, for the complication of ills, the physician 
recommends a general consultation of the faculty. In other 
words, a grand European Congress is proposed, and rumour 
runs that the French Sovereign has issued formal invitations 
accordingly. Upon this bit of news many interpretations are 
put. We incline to think that Louis Napoleon plainly washes 
his hands of French interference on behalf of Poland. He 
would have been happy to head a crusade against Russia on 
her behalf; he has no stomach for a fight with that power 
and with Prussia, single-handed.— With reference to the Ame- 
rican war, there is not even the customary expression of regret. 
Optimists here deduce that all idea of recognising the South 
is abandoned ; pessimists that silence is ominous. Probably 
the Emperor said nothing, for the reason that induced Mr. 
Lincoln, the other night, to decline making a speech—he had 
“ nothing particular to say.” 

From other parts of continental Europe the tidings are not 
important. The youthful King of the Hellenes has arrived at 
Athens, and experienced a joyous welcome from his subjects. 
—The conflict continues, with varying success, between the 
Russian armed forces and the Polish insurgents. Every mail 
confirms the record of frightful cruelties perpetrated by the 








UNION OF THE LOWER PROVINCES. 

The idea of a federation of the British North American Pro- 
vinces is one which has been thought of more, and which has 
attained to greater populcrity in the eastern colonies, than it 
has here. In comparison with Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
— —_ Prince ee a" el small, — in — 

ion and in extent of territory. United with them, we should | ¢i 0.45 of “order.’—There is a pause in the war-cry 
gain much in the consideration of the world; but they would Piya 
gain more. Many of their public men, as do — of our | #gainst Denmark, and England is using all nfluence in 
public men, feel that in the present state of things their |staving off a collision. A Copenhagen paper, by the way, 
— ora hee on They ae it widened. | touches upon the remarkable language attributed lately to the 
pateregy ewe ranges, pin fom tree eet Danish King. The willingness, it observes, of Frederick VII. 
= 7 Nem bee gh A — pA drerd to proclaim a Republic, rather than consent to the curtailment 
of them with the greatest favour. They will rejoice to see | of his domain, is conformable to his well known sentiments ; 
the three Provinces actin ering | but the words, if spoken, were uttered in private conversa- 
tion, and were not intended for the public ear—The Empress 
Eugénie has returned to France, after her tour in Spain, to 
which political importance has been attached in certain quar- 


aR. 


ters. The only positive fact that is known, beyond the glit- 
tering chronicle of luxurious enjoyment, concerns her own 
subjects, and not Christendom at large. While her Majesty 
was at Cadiz, a French war-transport put in, on her voyage 
from Toulon to Vera Cruz. She was terribly and dangerously 
crowded with$ troops. The humane Empress telegraphed a 
remonstrance to her grim husband, telling him that his sol- 
diers were treated worse than negroes. Wise man that he is, 
he ordered a second vessel to relieve the first, and allowed the 
anecdote to be made known ! 

From home, there is nothing of moment, save the gratifying 
fact that the country prospers, even under the disarrangement 
of its vast American trade.—A new trial is granted, or at least 
the preliminary step is gained, in the well-known matter of 
the Alezandra.—It is again reported that the Government is 
likely to purchase the Laird “ rams.’”’—Colonel Vyse, the Con- 
servative Candidate, is elected M. P. for Windsor.—Upon the 
late naval action in Japan, and upon the untimely voyage of 
the iron-clad Prince Consort, we say afew words under sepa- 
rate headings. 


Watching the “ Rams;” H. M. 8. “ Prince Consort.” 

Last week, we took the liberty of laughing at a report cir- 
culated here from press to press, to the effect that our govern- 
ment had been thrown into a sudden fit of alarm lest the two 
famous “rams” of the Mersey should be carried to sea vi et 
armis, and that the iron-clad 35 gun-ship abovenamed had 
been hurried off to blockade the unruly animals. We stated 
that the ship was not even in commission, and that the local 
police and naval force would suffice amply for preventing 

ess. 

To the latter view we still adhere; and up to the date of 
information received at the moment of penning our last sum- 
mary, it was a fact that the Prince Consort had not been com- 
missioned. It will be seen however under our naval heading 
that, early in the subseqnent week, the Admiralty was 
moved by an unwonted spasm, suddenly had a pen- 
nant hoisted on board the untried one, and packed her 
off on a trial trip to Holyhead and Liverpool. It is not im- 
probable that this abrupt resolution was adopted, in order to 
try how soon a new ship could be got away on an emergency ; 
nor, as the French iron-clads were presumed to be mak- 
ing further experiments in the Bay of Biscay, was it very 
unnatural that the Prince Consort should be ordered into the 
Irish Channel. We mention these little facts and refer to the 
particulars elsewhere, just to show that we had warrant for 
our former assumption. Indeed, sv far as the “rams” are con- 
cerned, we still disbelieve that the voyage in question had any 
reference to them ; the brilliant reception given lately to the 
Channel Fleet at Liverpool may have induced a cruise thither 
for recruiting, no less than for experimental purposes. But 
be that as it may, some of the disadvantages of doing things in 
a desperate hurry was made manifest on this occasion. Un- 
acquainted with each other or with the qualities of their 
ship, officers and men were bundled off & face 
one of the most terrible storms that ever ravaged 
the British coast, and came near to serious grief. 
This is plain, from the account which we re-publish 
from a West-of-England paper, though its report is consid- 
erably modified by the testimony of an “ Eye-Witness,” a 
portion of which we also copy. The latter attributes all the 
danger to a mysterious leak—not uncommon in new ships— 
and speaks of the engines giving eight knots speed, in the 
teeth of a hard gale. Whether, therefore, the Prince Consortis a 
total failure, as some of our brethren here have forthwith and 
complacently assumed, admits of considerable doubt. At any 
rate, it is tolerably certain that the “ rams” have not availed 
themselves of the disaster to which we allude. We console our- 
selves further, by remembering that other iron-clads of H. M. 
navy have had pretty stormy experiences heretofore, and 
have acquitted th Ives bly well; and also by call- 
ing to mind, that we have not been in the habit of crying-up 
every new and untried vessel, as the most perfect the world 
had ever seen. 








The Civil War. 

Again, a week barren of great events—a fact for which one 
hardly knows whether. to be grateful or otherwise —From 
Chattanooga comes word that the Union position has been 
improved, by the forces of General Sherman joining those of 
General Grant.—On the other hand, considerable skirmishing 
has taken place between Generals Longstreet, C. S., and Burn- 
side, U. 8., the result of which is that the latter has fallen 
back upon Knoxville.—From Charleston, tidings up to Satur- 
day last tell that the iron hail still rained upon the ruins of 
Fort Sumter ; but the Confederate colours, that are shot down 
by day, are regularly replaced at night—From Texas, we 
learn that General Banks's expedition has occupied Browns- 
ville, which will doubtless be the centre of extensive opera- 
tions.—From the Téche District in Louisiana a report, that 
we have not hitherto set down, is confirmed. A large South- 
ern force has defeated General Washburne’s division, which 
lost 677 in killed and wounded, and had a whole Indiana regi- 
ment captured—From Northern Virginia, the accounts are 
contradictory, but not grave. 

The saddest story, that wejare called upon to register to-day, 
is that of the terrible sufferings from absolute hunger and 
neglect, experienced by the Union prisoners of war at Rich- 
mond. Making due allowance for the vein of exaggeration 
that ramifies in all directions, it is apparent that unusual 
severity has been practised. If the Confederate Government 
is forced by want of supplies to be thus inhuman, at least the 





prisoners might be immediately transferred over the lines on 
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parole. Yesterday, it was reported that several thousands 
of them had been transferred from Richmond to Dan- 
ville and Lynchburg. We refuse to believe that this ex- 
treme of misery has been wantonly enforced, in order to check 
Northern volunteering. 

The Festivals of the Week. 

Heaven be thanked, that dreary statistics of killed and 
wounded need not be prominent, when one glances at those 
events of the last few days that have most interested the com- 
munity in which we dwell! Battles and bombardments have 
for the moment paled in their,attraction, before peaceful gath- 
erings of men, some of whom wore swords by their sides in- 
deed, but among whom the tongue was the only weapon used. 
‘Three of these assemblages—each peculiar in its way—call for 
a few words of comment. 

On Monday evening, at Irving Hall, the French residents of 
this city did that which our countrymen here neglected to do 
on a recent opportunity—they paid a handsome compliment 
to their national naval representative. A grand banquet was 
offered by them to Admiral Reynaud and the Officers ot his 
squadron, aud the entertainment is said to have been both 
splendid and enjoyable. It had however no political bearing 
whetever. So far in fact did the hosts carry their desire that 
the festival should be neither more nor less than a reunion of 
the Sons of France, that—somewhat to our surprise—they did 
not even invite the American Admiral in command on this 
station to meet his brother seaman. Nevertheless, as it would 
have been unseemly to omit a toast in honour of the Presi- 
dent of the U. 8., the Chief Magistrate of the Republic was 
duly included in the programme, and the compliment was 
acknowledged by an American guest who chanced to be pre- 
sent. Many years, we believe, have elapsed since the French 
inhabitants of New York—not being political exiles or in 
sympathy with the “ Reds”—have thus publicly met at the 
genial board. 

On Tuesday, and again on Wednesday evening, Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher was welcomed on his return to Brooklyn, by 
his congregation, by the youth of the local schools connected 
with his Church, and by portions of that admiring crowd which 
is ever at the heels of a celebrity. There was speech-making, 
of course, for, if it be a libel on John Bull to say that he can 
do nothing without the preparatory stimulus of a dinner, it is 
assuredly none to declare that the making and hearing ora- 
tions are esteemed, among many of John’s worthy cousins, as 
the chief end of man’s existence. With his habitual versa- 
tility, Mr. Beecher dropped politics for the nonce, and betook 
himself to Christianity ; but, as he is not our guide in religious 
matters, we do not regard his performances as a minister with 
the interest that could not but attach to him, while discussing 
American affairs upon British soil. These discussions are 
now over; and, if we cannot forget Mr. Beecher’s gross 
inconsistency and frequent perversion of facts, as in 
the whole story of the Zrent imbroglio from first 
to last; if, beyond causing a moment’s hubbub in sun- 
dry places and filling an immense space in the newspa- 
pers, he failed to produce any solid impression upon the Brit- 
ish mind ; if his undoubted eloquence and daring earnestness 
could not draw to his side any of our leading men, who are 
always found among the sympathizers with all that is Ameri- 
can; if Cobden and Bright and Forster and Stuart Mill, and 
even Professor Goldwin Smith, were not to be won over to his 
personal support—we still feel grateful to him for one import- 
ant work that he has accomplished. In England, his efforts 
to break down English neutrality had but a passing effect 
upon a few uninfluential or fanatical masses. It is the echo 
of his words, returning hither, that has been productive of 
possibly permanent benefit. He has unquestionably done 
something toward softening down the Anglo-phobia, that pre- 
vailed so fearfully when he set out upon his travels. Could 
we believe that this tolerance and kindliness of disposition 
would be lasting on the gentleman’s part, there would be no 
bounds to our gratitude. But of this there may well be 
doubt. There were very small symptoms of it in a 
long and studied oration made by him on Thursday 
night at the Brooklyn Opera House, in which his main 
object was to dissect the public opinion of Great Britain on 
the merits and probable issue of the American civil war. 
That he did this to his own entire satisfaction, and to that of 
his audience, no one will doubt. He showed—we cannot say 
proved—that the great bulk of the middle class, and the chief 
of the liberal minded leaders, have abjured neutrality, and 
espoused the Northern cause. If Mr. Beecher’s disciples be- 
lieve him, they themselves ought at least to abandon their 
anti-English prejudices. 

But the American love for oratory and spectacular effects 


“culminated on Thursday, on the late battle-field of Gettysburg. 


There and then was dedicated a National Cemetery, to be 
filled with the gathered bones of the valiant soldiery of the 
North, who fell in achieving the expulsion of the Southern 
foe from Northern borders. The President of the United 
States, several members of his Cabinet, several Governors of 
States, and a long array of civic and military dignitaries were 
present, amid a huge concourse of spectators. Mr. Lincoln 
spoke for a few minutes; Mr. Everett, the great gun of 
the occasion, pr da position, finished and clas- 
sical, and of overshadowing length, in the first line of 
which Athens is introduced, while in the last paragraph 
Pericles is made to figure. Some unexcitable individuals think 
—though they scarcely dare express their opinion—that mont- | 
ments perpetuating a civil war are not desirable in the land 
that unhappily experiences one; as also that, at a period of 








urgent pressure, a day and a half might have been employed 
by the heads of the nation to more profit, than in listening to 
& pompous harangue that dealt almost exclusively with the 
past. The starving prisoners at Richmond, the beleagured 
forces of Burnside} in Tennessee, the futile fury of Gillmore’s 
guns at Charleston, the failure of Volunteering; the unpopu- 
larity of the Conscription, the financial exigencies—these sub- 
jects,and a hundred others of similar import, may well have 
demanded every moment of time, every effort of administra- 
tive attention. And, indeed, some such suspicion appears to 
have crossed the shrewd mind of Mr. Lincoln himself. Was 
there no lurking satire in his expressive words: “It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us.”? Apart from this idea, and from the merits of the war 
generally, we may add that there was more genuine eloquence 
in Abraham Lincoln’s few words, than in Edward Everett’s 
many. 





The British War-Ships in Japan. 

Fall particulars of the engagement that took place in Au- 
gust last, including Admiral Kuper’s despatches, have been pub- 
lished; and we regret to find that in the course of the action 
brought on by the obstinacy of the Prince of Satsuma, the po- 
pulous town of Kagosima was destroyed. The loss of innocent 
life must have been great. If purposed, the destruction was 
cruel and inexcusable. 

With the same sort of instinct, by which the turkey-buzzard 
scents carrion from afar, the Hvening Post swoops down upon 
this occurrence—as it always does upon any occurrence what- 
ever, over which it can vent its Anglophobia. As usual also, 
in order to make its hits tell, the Post distorts, magnifies, as- 
sumes, and suppresses at discretion. Temperately and truth- 
fully put, there was at least fair apparent occasion for retort 
upon our journalists, who have been horrified at the Greek fire 
thrown into Charleston. As the Post putsit, all that is shown, 
to those who have studied the facts, is the wilfulness of the 
Post's exaggeration und, the earnestness of the hate that 
prompts it. 

The gravamen of the reiterated charge of our amiable con- 
temporary is to the effect that the British squadron “ proceed- 
ed to bombard” the city ; that they “ continued to shell a city 
swarming with men, women, and children, after the torts had 
been destroyed, when all resistance had ceased ;” and that 
Admiral Kuper was “the instrument of this horrible and 
bloody vengeance.” In the first place, as to the Admiral’s 
animus, so far as it may be gathered from his official account. 
He says, “ it had been decided by Col. Neale (H. M. civil rep- 
resentative) that hostilities should not be commenced by us 
unless we were obliged to take the initiative.” Again when the 
Prince’s three steamers were to be seized: “ Captain Borlase 
was further directed to avoid as much as possible all unnecessary 
bloodshed or active hostility.” There is little evidence here of 
disregard of precious human life. How the fleet “ proceeds to 
bombard the city” is curiously explained by the fact, that the ac- 
tion was commenced by the Japanese, who opened fire during 
the prevalence of a very heavy squall, which they thought 
would hamper the movements of the ships. The forts were 
not destroyed; they were but seriously injured. As for shell- 
ing the city, and continuing to shell it, there is not a particle 
of evidence in Admiral Kuper’s own minute detail, that any 
such idea entered into his plans, or that in fact a single shell 
was deliberately fired on thetown. In the paragraph that fol- 
lows the one wherein the deaths of Capt. Josling and Commr. 
Wilmot are mentioned, he says: “ In consequence of the dense 
smoke and occasional heavy showers, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage done to the earthwork batteries ; 
but, by the time the Huryalus got abreast of the last or 
southernmost battery, I could observe the town to be on fire 
in several places.” The 7imes correspondent, whom we quote 
elsewhere, does indeed speak of the vessels sent to assist the 
Racehorse, while on shore, firing on the town: but the Ad- 
miral mentions only her active contest with a battery. There 
is not in truth a tittle of trustworthy evidence to support the 
statement of the Post, that for “ two days” the wretched peo- 
ple were “exposed to the shells of a powerful fleet.” Our 
neighbour ventures to quote that of an “eye-witness,” of the 
penny-a-line order, who states that “all Saturday night” the 
“shelling wenton.” Now what says the Admiral? “ During 
the whole of the succeeding night (the very Saturday night in 
question) it blew almost a hurricane.” The ships could not 
all hold their ground. “The gale subsided gradually during 
the 16th,” and it was not till 3 P.M. of that day that the fleet 
shifted its anchorage, “ taking advantage of the occasion,” says 
the official account, “to shell the batteries on the Sakura side 
which had not been previously engaged, and also the palace of 
the Prince in Kagosima.” Still, not a word of the town, save 
in summing up the total effect of the attack, wherein its de- 
struction is mentioned. This destruction we hold te have 
been the accidental result of the attack upon the Japanese 
batteries. 

We therefore call the Post a wanton libeller, for all this plain 
story was before it, when it applied the terms “atrocity” and 
“horror” and “ disgust.” It might chuckle over the terrible 
repulse of the British fleet, on the faith ofa telegram from San 
Francisco. In dealing with an officer’s character, it ought to 
be more studiously correct. 

But the same proverbial unfairness sticks to the Post, all 
through. It reproaches “the writers of London,” with being 
“ as silent as the grave in regard to these doings of their coun- 
trymen ;” yet it had before it a London journal, which it 


lauds extravagantly and quotes often, the Spectator of October a 


81. In that issue, the severest possible judgment is passed 
vpon Admiral Kuper’s conduct, blame being bestowed almost 


after the manner of the Post itself. And if it be remarked that 
this view taken by the Spectator does not help out our own 
vindication, we reply that the Admiralty despatches were not 
visible in print until the morning papers of the 8ist ult. were 
published, and that therefore the Spectator was solely guided 
by the “correspondence” that had appeared, while the Post 
had conclusive evidence. 

The whole article, to which this last allusion is made, may 
be read above. Apart from its treatment of this naval action, 
it is full of most instructive matter, and we commend it most 
highly to serious reflection. 





Concerning British North America. 

Both Provincial and American journals, especially the for- 
mer, have entered at considerable length npon the little that 
did happen in connection with the projected attempt to release 
the Southern prisoners in Sandusky Bay, and the much that 
might have happened, if the Governor-General of Canada and 
Lord Lyons had not done their duty. We cannot however, 
without the risk of boring our readers, dwell upon this matter 
of the past. It is enough that, both on the Canadian soil and 
at Washington, the most honest and earnest efforts have been 
made by H. M. representatives to fulfil the sometimes difficult 
obligations of neutrality. On one point, however, we may 
touch. It is rumoured that the Premier of the neighbouring 
Province has been lately, or now is, at the capital of the U. 8., 
with reference to the exploded conspiracy. His newspaper op- 
‘Pp onents therefore term him an informer, and ask if such an 
occupation befits his dignity. We should say, certainly not. 
But is it fair to attribute so small and base an object to such 
a journey? Is it not much more probable, that Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s views are directed to American action on the Reciprocity 
Treaty? The good service recently done to the U. 8. Govern- 
ment might fairly be urged as an additional reason for harmo- 
nious consideration of the subject. 

The Union of the Lower Provinces is discussed, we are 
glad to see, in the local journals; for it is desirable that the 
public mind should be familiarized with such a project, be- 
fore a calm judgment can be formed regarding it. All, 
however, do not canvass the subject temperately. In a petu- 
lant fit, for instance, the Halifax Morning Chronicle takes up 
this strong position : “‘ Now, that Canada has violated her pub- 
lic pledges, the Maritime Provinces will never consent to any 
union or political connection of any kind with the Upper 
country.” “ Never” is a strong term, however just the grounds 
of provocation may have been. It would be well to contrast with 
it the generous language of the Toronto Globe, of Saturday last, 
which approves highly of the Union, and hails the idea as 
feasible and advantageous. If we can find room, we will copy 
a portion at least of its article. Our only fear as to the result 
of the contemplated amalgamation arises from the belief, that 
it might tend perhaps to postpone, rather than to advance, the 
establishment of a British-American nation upon this Conti- 
nent, to which we seriously look forward. It is much easier 
for several parties to merge their local interests on behalf of 
& magnificent and beneficial scheme, than for two only to 
settle between them any terms of comprc m'se. 


Music. 

Last night was to be devoted to “Don Giovanni,” interpreted 
by the pick of Mr. Maretzek’s company.—To-night, Madame 
Lorini Whiting takes the part of Lucreziain “‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” — 
Next week, another novelty, “ Gounod’s “Faust,” with Miss 
Kellogg in the rdle of Marguerite. There is abundant variety, 
it must be confessed. It should be borne in mind however that 
the season touches its close, and that after next week our capri- 
cious public must dispense with Italian Opera for a period of 
nearly three months. 








Brama. 
Our usual Dramatic article is crowded out this week, by press of 
editorial matter. The local theatres are doing an excellent busi- 
ness, and presenting variously interesting entertainments. 





Facts and Faucies. 


We welcome into the field of journalism a new tri-weekly, 
the Halifax Citizen, published by Messrs.Garvie and Macdonald, 
who will, we hope, reap profit themselves, while imparting 
information and ente: ment to Nova Scotia. W: 
ington was thrown into.a blaze of excitement, on Thursday 
evening of last week, on occasion of the marriage of General 
Spenge, U. 8. Senator of Rhode Island, and a daughter of 

% Chase. Jenkins exhausted himself in describ- 
ing the gaieties and the dresses. ——A destructive fire oc- 

, early in the week, not far from vur office, wher that of 
our contemporary, the Jrish-American, sustained considerable 
damage—not from fire, but from. water. We beg to offer con- 
doling sympathy. An occasional dash of cold water upon our 
neigh 8 politics might not be of ill effect ; but its too plente- 
ous effusion amid office books and furniture is subject for re- 

t. The Legislature of Vancouver’s Island have been 
iscussing the question of @ union of the Colony with British 
Columbia. ——The Lords of the Treastrry have approved 
of Leeds as an inland bonding-town. ~The magistrates 
of the county of Connemara have marked their sense of Earl 
Leitrim’s conduct to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by refus- 
ing to renew the license of the Maam Hotel, in connection with 
which the Earl so pitifully insulted Lord Carlisle ————Ga- 
ribaldi is said to be —_ on foot, restored to health, and al- 
most to | tive ability. We rejoice to learn that 
ship-building is abundant and profitable in the Lower Pro 
vinces.—-——It is said that, within the past two years, the 
two sections of the United States have spent, in war, twenty- 
seven hundred millions of dollars, and have lost, by battle and 
css bene million of their population. ——The joker 
of the Gazette says that “some of our farmers are afraid 
to sow the Scotch Fife wheat for fear it will run over the bars. 
One of our acquaintances tried it in a field next to which were 
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some Drumhead cabbages, and kept up such a racket to- 
gether that the potatoes couldn’t Close thei eyes,” A Navp. 
ACTION IN JAPAN. 


ee ee ee ae ere Sone Tienes’ corresponden from Kagosima Bay « 
e. ne preached, one m m imee’ 

text, “ Ye are the children of the devil,” a Ethos Ces of A gives ~ re om version. —— 
from the words, “ Children, obey your parents.” Tt is}, ugust, 

interesting to some people to inquire whether St. Paul was a| Tal’s despatches are too voluminous for our space. 









































watch the iron rams preparing for sea in Mr. Laird’s " 

The Prince Consort went in the evening from an 7S 

Sound, and on Wednesday she proceeded down the Chan- 

on her way to Liverpool.—Army and Navy Gazette, Oct. 81. 

‘Thies chip. os slrendy known, was, on, Tuceday last, endden- 
oned, and 


ly manned and pro’ Capt. V. late of the Royal 
Adelaide, havin been placed in mute ine passed 






















































from 
widower, A contemporary reminds such persons that uadron which left Yokohama on the 6th inst., con-| Devonport into the Sound. On Wednesday, having 
tius, the Bishop of Antioch, A. D. 69, in one of his epistles to | sisting ot H. B. M. ships Huryalus, flag-ship of Vice-Admiral | embark : 
the petoalive deareh, stntes shes Oa Peal bod Bee eae Kuper, C.B.; Pearl Potent pe mer Rope yey ede, nae pee pele 


adj 

o'clock P. M. she left the Sound for Holyhead and Liverpool. 
From Plymouth Sound until she had the Seven Stones 
the Prince Consort had fine weather. ly on the morning of 
the 29th the weather was, in seaman’s phrase, “ dirty-looking,” 
and there was every indication that a gale was coming on. 
These indications were soon realized, for by ten o’clock the 
wind from N.W. to W.S.W. had increased toagale. The vessel 
was no sooner in the gale than she proved herself to bea very 
poor ig ship—she laboured heavily, tearing herself to 

became so bad that about four P. M. it was de- 


: : : Argus, and 

Havoc, anchored off the town of the resi- 
of Prince Satsuma, on the morning of the 12th inst. 
afterwards several officials came on board and had an 
in with H. B. M. Chargé d’Affaires, A letter contain- 
ing the den:ands of Great Britain was sent bythem. The par- 
ticulars of the negotiations were of course kept secret - 4 those 
intrusted with them. As they did not to us, 
boats from all ships were sent in different directions to survey 
the bay, and in the evening Josling with one or two 
other officers, discovered three Japanese steamers at anchor 


History. usebius also says St. Paul was a widower. 
It is stated that the first organization for promoting the 
e of “ Cricket” was formed in Boston, in 1809, when “ The 

n Cricket Club” was organized.———The celebiated 
horse-tamer, Mr. Rarey, said “that a bad-tem man gene- 
rally has a bad-tempered horse.” The Hon. B. C. > 
an eminent Boston merchant, and the author of several pamph- 
lets on Hayti, died a few days since. He was a good and an 
able man. Among new books announced for immediate 





and Clement “— the same, in the third book of his Ecclesias- | gun-boat 
tical Hi: . — 








cided to be unsafe to attempt to make Holyhead, although it 
publication here we notice a novel by Henry Kingsley, &| some distance up the bay. was then but about a pom miles distant and the shi nes 
volume of poems by Bryant, and a second biame = ed pee On Thursday, the 13th, an official of high rank came on| put head to sea to seek shelter on the Irish coast. hen 
by Jean Ingelow.—_———-—Here are two pointed pro- | board, accompanied by a guard of 40 soldiers; his stay was a 
verbs: Ofa greedy and avaricious person, “ He’ll hae enough 


short oan, ont the result was Le prarye unsatisfacto , as the 
squadron immediately removed out of range of their guns—a 
necessary precaution against treachery. 

Friday nothing of ~~ occurred, except that the 
Admiral ied in the Havoc to view the Japanese steam- 
ers and reconnoitre the bay. 

These steamers were taken ion of at daylight on Sa- 
turday, with a view to intimi them, but it had quite a con- 
trary effect, for precisely at 12 A.M. all their batteries on both 
sides of the opened fire on us. The Perseus and Peart re- 
plied almost immediately, but some little delay occurred aoe 
ting the Huryalus under way, owing to the a le 
out and the wind being high, with a heavy sea g. T 
with the occasional heavy showers, was a serious disadvan- 
tage to us. The three prizes which were lashed alongside the 
Argus, Coquette, and Racehorse respectively, were immediately 


about twenty miles from the South Stack Light, at about six 
o’clock, chief engineer, Mr. Sampson, reported to the cap- 
tain that there was three feet six inches of water in the ship, 
and he soon afterwards reported the water was within six 
inches of the fires, and he could not keep her clear with the 
aoe working at full speed with all the boilers. On re- 
ceiving this report the captain had all the pumps in the ship 
rigged and set to work ; but although they were incessantly 
worked for ten hours, throwing out two hundred tuns of wa- 
ter per hour, the water in the vessel slowly but steadily in- 
creased. All the ship’s head was washed away, the cut- 
ter and gig were stove in. - looked very ous; with 
the utmost strain on the pumps it was as much as ever the 
ship could be kept afloat. At one time the water in the after 
hole was nearly up to the fires, and had it put the fires 
out the chances are the Prince Consort would have come to a 
sad and untimely end. Soon after things were at their worst 
the Bailey light was sighted, to the great comfort of every one 
on board, as it showed that shelter was near. At eleven P. 
M. Kingstown lights were visible, and between twelve and one 
the vessel was brought to an anchor off Howth. The ship's 
coment assisted by men from her Majesty’s ship Ajaz, then 
worked for two more hours at the pumps, the water neither 
gaining nor losing. The steam pump was by that time put in 
order and set to work, and the exhausted men had two hours 
spell. The steam moe steadily, but slowly, gained on the 
water, and by two P. M. on Friday the ship was nearly free 
from water. During the time the ship was labouring to the 
gale several men were injured. One man had his leg broken. 
and ten others sustained contusions, more or less severe, an 


some day when his mouth’s fu’ o’ mools (earth) :” Of one w 
is dishonest, “He may be trusted in a house fu’ 
o’ unbored  millstanes..———-—-Among tthe Kaffirs 
agriculture is considered to be a kind of labour un- 
unworthy of a warrior, and is, therefore, left entirely for 
the women. When they first saw a plough at work, they 
gazed at it in astonished and delighted silence. Atlast one of 
them said—* See how the thin tears up the ground with its 
mouth! It is of more value five wives. Paris 
apers say that the Brothers Godard are about to make a bal- 
oe to contain 14,000 cubic metres of gas, whereas M. Nadar’s 
“ Géant” only contained 6,000. It is r d that Ca- 
non Stanley is to succeed the late Archbishop Whately in 
Dublin, and the announcement has ous deep offence to the 
more extreme section of the Irish Tory clergy. They object ‘ r 
to him on various grounds—one his being, like Whately, an | set on fire, those ships coming into action as soon as it was 
Englishman; and they maintain, moreover, that his joxy | accomplished. At 2 P.M. the ships formed line to in 
is ~~, hinting that his views are substantially those | succession, and were gallantly led on by the A 
of Dr. Colenso, although he has not the courage of that re-| whom a more cool and collected officer does not exist in the 
doubtable divine to avow them. It is stated, on what|service. He led the ships on nobly at 400 yards’ range, and 
seems to be good authority, that the Ode recited y bes a Cush- | in this position remained about three-quarters of an hour, by 
was 


man, at the inauguration of the great organ at n, which time the Japanese had deserted their ; but while 
written by Mrs. James T. Fields. The lent idea, 


that all wounds of the heart are necessarily and immediately 
fatal, is quite erroneous. Many instances are on record of in- 
dividuals surviving wounds of the heart for many days. 
““ My son,” said a parent to his child, after had 
surveyed together the wonders of the Cee Palace, “if you 
can tell me which of all these marvellous works of man 
pleased you most, I will give you a half-crown.” “The veal 
and ham pies,” responded the boy; “give me the money.” 

A singular statement appears print, to the effect 
that the Musical Society of Vienna lavely caused the remains 
of Beethoven and Schubert to be disinterred, for sepulture in 
a more appropriate location, and that the remains were pho- 
tographed! ‘The skeleton of Beethoven was, it is said, almost 
perfect. Two American publishers announce trans- 
lations of Louis Napoleon’s “ Life of Cesar.” 














they remained at them their firing was rapid and made with 
excellent precision, as is evidenced by the owe they in- 
flicted, especially on the Huryalus, which, being ahead, took 
the brunt of the fire, and consequently received most dam: 
At about 2:30, while the shot and shell were sy 1 
hail, one shell struck the Captain (Josling) 7 
mot, — both instantly; anether burst on the main deck} moveables in the ship were smashed. 
ao f te 3! . = Bmp 3 the sauseeans The above report is from the Western Morning News, which, 

hortly § having ceased | W¢ believe, is a Plymouth paper. We append to it an ex- 
firing, all the ships hauled off ex the Racehorse, which got| tract froma letter to the Times, written by an “ Eye-Wit- 
ashore immediately a one rf < emp which, fortu- | ness.” 
mints ehhgee he adbengrne od aeeetl oe bo Ae = and a|,, At the time of writing (Sunday afternoon), she has only 
battery to the left of it. The Racehorse floated about half-past the usual quantity of water in her that may in eg cir- 
five. The Cogaette and Havoc continued shelling the town un- cumstances be ex; in a ship of her description. All the 
til dark. The town took fire shortly after the engagement ae — @ her guns, boats, &c., adrift are totally 
commenced, and, as a matter of course, burnt furiously. The|%2‘Tue. One unfortunate man had his leg fractured by s 
Havoc also set fire to five immense junks moored off some fao- | Piece of funnel = — = him, and seven or eight men 
tories. As they burnt they drifted on shore, setting fire to the were more or less » but not dangerously, by being 
Pg ea yg night the wind had increased to a thrown off their legs during the gale. The water that the 
gale, and at 10 when the fire was at its height, its extent was abip took yew and A leakage —— the ports, oa 
over a mile in length. Its breadth, w must have been | Vey reat, bu can hardly account for the vast mass © 
considerable, could not be correctly ascertained, owing to our | Ver ‘hat was in her, and as yet the cause is not known, but 
being so far off. The destruction of property memes howe? it will not long remain a mystery. 

do! 


This untimely voyage is not}ged editorially elsewhere. 
On Sunday morning the town and factories were still 


Two Farewell Ad cduched in terms of high esteem, 
burning. The steamers and junks had burnt through and|haye been presented to Vice-Admiral Milne, of occasion 
sunk, except one of the former, which was sunk by the Haove. | of his leaving Halifax and retiring from the command of the 
At 10 A.M. the weather began to clear, when the last offices| station. One was on behalf of the Mayor and Aldermen of 
for the unfortunate dead were performed. At half-past two| the city, and the other from the merchants and other citizens. 
P.M. the fleet weighed again, and, proceeding under slow | To the latter were attached 1,200 signatures.—The Phaeton, 

, commenced shelling the batteries and town as we passed | 39 Ariadne, 26, and Rosario, 11, are reported as recently ar. 
at long ; not more than twenty shots were fired | rived at Halifax.On the 2nd inst., Vice-Admiral Sir Chas. 
by the former, all of which fell harmless, The town again) Fremantle, the newly-appointed naval Commander-in- 
took fire further to westward, and their fortifications must| Chief at Devonport, hoisted his flag on board the gunnery 
have been ly damaged—the practice from all the ships | shin Cambridge, ay mm and saluted the flag of his pre- 
being excellent. At night we anchored off a small village | gecessor, Admiral Sir Houston Stewart. After this ceremon a 
some few miles distant from Admiral Stewart struck his on board the Royal Adelaide, 
To the above particulars the following may be added. which then received from the Cambridge the new Commander's 
The Zuryalus suffered considerahiy, she having 11 killed | flag, red at the fore——The Clio, 22, is to be brought forward 
and 22 wounded, which exceeded the loss of the whole of the 
remaining portion of the squadron, there being in the whole 
of the fleet 18 killed and 50 wounded; however, this may ea- 
be accounted ™ as oy was ee Wy | ards —— 
engagement lasted from 12 at noon uni . m., and we 
are informed by an officer on board the ship, who has been in | Commr. 
several smart storming expeditions, that it was the warmest 
action he had ever experienced. same that killed 
Capt. Josling (who was talking to the Admiral at the time) 
was the cause of Comm. Wilmot’s death, whose brains were 














Odvituary. 


Sr W. Cusirr, M.P.—Sir W. Cubitt, MP. for Andover, 
died at his residence, Penton Lodge, in that hbourhood, on 
the 30th ult., aged 73. He it was who,as Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, rendered such important services in o: the Man- 
sion House Fund for the relief of distress in the manufactur- 
ing districts. He also served the office of Lord Mayor very 

ectively during the Exhibition year. 


GrewxERAL Macner.—General Roderick Macneil, whose 
death was announced in last week’s Albion, entered the army 
in 1808, and in the same year joined his regiment on the Con- 
tinent, mene oe Sir J a hd = wo een 
Corunna, and subsequently too in the eren €: - 
tion. In 1813 and 1814 he waved t Swedish Pomerania an1 
in Holland. He also served during the campaign of 1815, and 
‘was present at the battle of W: . 


GENERAL Jonnson.—Lieut.-Gen. W. A. Johnson, 86, 
died recently at his residence at Wytham-on-the-bill, near 
Stamford. e gallant officer’s military services dated from 
the first few years of the century. Since the conclusion of the 

of 1815 Gen. Johnson had devoted himself to civil affairs. 
Fe sat in Parliament for Boston, in the Liberal interest, from 
1820 to 1826, and for Oldham from 1837 to 1847, when he re- 
tired from public life. 


At Bishopstower, Toms, in her 82nd year, Deborah Mary aily 
Philpotts, wife of the Bishop of Exeter.—At Greenwich, Richard 

Haig, Esq., R.N., and Clerk of the Check of the Royal Hospital.— 
At Brighton, J. Armitage, Esq., late Capt. 85th —At Burn 
Bank, near Glasgow, M. Whi iy . urgeon.—At Green. 
wich Hospital, Lt. B. J. Loveless, R.N.—At High Leigh, Cheshire, 
Vice-Admiiral Jodrell Leigh, of Broadwell House, a 


for immediate commission——The Alert, 17, and Columbia, 
4, have sailed from Spithead for the Pacific——-The : 
8, from Jamaica, and the Ranger, 5, from the west coast of 
Africa, have arrived in Plymouth Sound, to be paid off.—— 
“Fayal, 11, has been commissioned at Devonport by 

. E. J. Pollard, probably for the N. A. and W. L. sta- 
‘Speedivell, 5, has left Plymouth Sound for the 
west coast of Africa ——The Bombay, 67, lengthened in 1861, 
is to be commissioned for a flag-ship, and to have a comple- 
meat of 700 men and 60 guns.——The Hmerald, 35, after our 
years’ service, is to be paid off at Sheerness.——The armour- 
plates, of the Royal Oak, 85, after being only about eight 
had an available force to have taken the guns, ao a shore. | months in the water, adjoining and in contact with the cop- 





E. Hunter, has been . | per sheathing are to be eaten away by galvanic action, 

Ferry, Cheshire, ad ree a"Deem G pag et pany oo to cris 8. a ae Alexander pomentiog a series of corroded holes runni orn each other 

jor Ag pel Regt —At "Murres, ‘India, Lieut. Revs inted Captain of Buryohes. Sub-Licuts. Morris and E. Wick- half an inch to five-eighths of an inch deep.—A minia- 

blanders.—Vice-Admiral G. F. Rich.—At Edin| , &. fam have got the two Lieuts’. vacancies. ture ewe ae 4 fe 7. pay woe he is which only 

aoe, a ang tay eye mg the Rev. Joseph § ™,| Further allusion to this engagement may be found among io - 4 of eeatibanie ship, impelled + ~ ase ean ~ 

bri He graduated in 1791, three ly to the | our editorials. _ double screw system is growing in fayour.—The connect- 

be de a In _ keg? @ held it up to the aay of Tue “ Prince Consort.”—The Lords of the Admiralty on | ing-ship also attracts much attention. The Connector, as she 

hie death at Nantes, General Bedeat,« dis: ed French Monday afternoon transmitted a telegram to Port-Ad Sir|is called, has run over 4,000 miles at sea in every sort of 
officer.—At Caracas, A. C. Kortright, H. B. M.’s Vice-Consul at 


Houston Stewart, at Devonport, to have the new steam iron-| weather; so that, although she is merely a sort of practical 


La Guayra. one frigate Consort, 35, 4045 tons, commissioned for | model, being only of 80 tons register, she has fully demonstrated 
“short service,” su 





_ to be for a month, and giving the| her sea-going qualities ——Rear-Admiral George St. Vincent 
Ap ointments command to Capt. Vesey. whose command of the Ade- | King, C. B., will shortly proceed to relieve Sir Baldwin 
p 4 laide expires this day. ‘Telegrams were also dispatched to| Walker. Admiral King will hoist his on board the Prin- 
Lord Belhaven, K.T., to be Lord-Lieutenant of the county of | Commandant e to send one captain, threesubalterns, | cess Royal, 73. He commanded the frigate Leander, that 


Lanark.—The Hon. Frederick Lygon, (Conservative) of and 100 Marines on board ; to the Navy Hospital to send two | brought Lord Ellesmere to the N. Y. Crystal Palace Exhibi- 
field Court, in the county of Worvester, i returned LP. for the ; and to the victualling-yard to — provisions, tion, “ten years ago. Capt. W. Gore Jones is to be Admiral 
ee es enn nee Seo ees y the Marines, with 450 seamen from the | King’s Fiag-Captain——In addition to what is mentioned 

bm I , and Canopus, began to prepare the | above, with respect to Halifax, the City Council of St. John 


q Prince Consort, and proceeded most actively to bend sails, &c., | (N. B.) have resolved to t an Address to Admiral Milne, 
TMD. and boats were hastily launched from the dockyard. A|who, in the flag-ship Nile, is reported to have sailed for Ber- 
There is an unusual lack of military items in recent English | court-martial was postponed until Thursday. At 10) muda, from , at the close of last week. 
ee Ge n> he ona o'clock orders were unexpectedly received to stop all further : : —_ 
about to be held at Aldershot on Colonel Crawley, of the In- progress. The men returned to their and the Marines mg erty npg A Wy = Beet Attala. 
for cruel treatment of a to barracks. Shortly before noon, however, another tel- | Commrs: Pollar Ee ia pee Dek’ Kaleo to 
uring the os. whee pocmmented the suimest page dig Soppotty Led tan Sree Cnnect fee 9 teal Bore ie TTY bauer 10 be Fing Li te Ades b Out ; Kaleo to 
India —Ensign , 80th passed ne- men renewed their labours on board. efield Berness to Tamer.—Paymrs : Black 
ame the Commissa-| hour on evening it announced that i 34 eens 3 


a 
was the ship’s ;HJ : B 
rist in Canada, as an Act’g, Dep. Asst. Comm. Gen, Lamntibphmi@nmartnwmtwethiiwiek = 
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New Publications. 


One of the handsomest books of the season is In War Time 
and Other Poems, by John G. Whittier, just published by 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. And not only is it externally 
beautiful : its contents are precious with the pearl and gold of 
poesy. The war poems, indeed, though earnest and cleverly 
executed, savour more of mechanism than of inspiration ; while 
the message “To Englishmen” is amere spurt of windy non- 
sense, displaying an utter misapprehension alike of the past and 
the present attitude of England toward slavery : but, aside from 
war and politics, philanthropy and international relations, 
there are poems in this volume worthy of the genius of their 
author, and inexpressibly affecting in their influence upon the 
sympathetic heart. We may mention as examples, “Amy 
Wentworth,” “The Countess,” “The Waiting,” “ Andrew 
Rykman’s Prayer,” and “A Memorial.” In versification, Mr. 


Whittier’s poems are always natural, terse, and melodious; | ; 


while his poetic subjects are chosen from among the sugges- 
tions of common life—the violet that grows by the roadside, 
or the wind that whispers in the pines, the simple beauty of 
human affection, or the pathetic sublimity of self-sacrifice. In 
a word, his poetry has all the intellectual power of Words- 
worth, with far deeper feeling, and with none of the turgid 
puerility that so often deforms the works of that eminent 
master. 

The Appletons have published Orlean Lamar and Other 
Poems, by Sarah E. Knowles. The author is a young lady, 
and this is, apparently, her first book. In a dedication, ad- 
dressed to her mother, she describes her poems as the ;“ first 
breathings of a girl’s soul.” {In a preface, which follows, she 
states that she does not “expect to tread where a Browning 
and a Sigourney have made vhe dust sacred.” Judged by their 
thought, the poems are common-place: judged by their style, 
they are the crude and careless utterances of an undeve- 
lopped mind. In genuine feeling, however, and love of the 
beautiful, they indicate a poetic nature which, matured and 
stimulated by experience, may hereafter express itself in poe- 
try. But we earnestly hope that Miss Knowles will, as a first 
step, rid herself of the impression that Mrs. Browning and 
Mrs. S igourney have “ made the dust sacred.” The latter 
never wrote a line of high-class poetry in all her life; while 
the former, though a true poet, is perhaps the worst model that 
a young girl could select. It might further be suggested that 
genius needs no model, and should yield to no influences save 
those of Nature and experience. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have published, in 
particularly neat style, a second series of the essays of 
“ Gail Hamilton,” entitled Gala Days. It is an agreeable 
volume, both in thought and style, though not a book 
to be read more than once. The author is a young lady— 
Miss Abigail Dodge, resident at Hamilton, Massachusetts. It 
is evident from these essays that, unlike young ladies in gene- 
ral, she looks at things through her own eyes, and not 
through the spectacles of convention. Hence she observes in 
‘a characteristic and fresh manner. It is further noticeable 
that she records her observations in a straight-forward and 
vivacious style. Her themes are mostly those of every-day 
life, and her thoughts thereon are often truthful and sugges- 
tive. The taint of her style is pertness, and the defect 
of her thought is the affectation of wisdom. There is no 
indication of genius or scholarship in these essays, nor 
of any intellectual qualities that entitle the writer to as- 
sume that oracular and patronizing manner toward the uni- 
verse in general, which must make this book so essentially 
ludicrous to all experienced and thoughtful persons. We 
judge, however, that it will nevertheless please and profit 
readers of superficial cultivation—especially young women. 
The article called “ A Spasm of Sense” should be read by 
everybody. 





NEW MUSIC. 


More works from the publishing house of Mr. Horace Waters— 
and, as usual, issued in very neat ctyle. The titles areas follows : 
“Meet Me, Dearest ;” “ There’s No Such Girl as Mine:” ‘There 
Are Plenty of Fish in the Sea ;” “ The Tear of Love ;” ‘* The Rose 
of Clifton Dale ;’”’ and “Lizzie Dies To-night.” All these pieces 
possess the elements of popularity. 





Sine Arts. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 

This unusually attractive show is made up of seventy con- 
tributions from resident Members—which are to be sold here- 
after at auction, according to annual custom—and of about 
twice that number of works loaned by amateur possessors or 
ticketted for sale. The charitable and most praiseworthy ob- 
ject in view entirely disarms criticism. It is not an Academy 
of Design bringing forward its scholars and graduates, and 
challenging the world to acknowledge the progress they have 
made; it is a group of considerate members of a profession, 
that is most precarious in its relation to the hard necessities of 
life, doing their utmost to anticipate these very necessities 
and temper them so faras may be done. It would be a duty 
then, under any circumstances, to commend the Derby Gal- 
lery, as seen at present, to the patronage, as it is termed, of the 
public—the patronage consisting in the enjoyment of a large 
amount of gratification, at a ridiculously small cost. As it is, 


the duty is actually a pleasure, that could not conscientiously Hs 


be omitted. 

It would be supremely unreasonable to expect, from the 
contributors for the benefit of the Society, the largest, finest, 
most laboured productions of their easels ; and far be from us 
the ungracious task of suggesting who has given the greatest 


portion of time and brains. Only for the benefit of those who 
are diffident of their own taste, or indolent in forming a judg- 
ment, would we point out here and there what strikes 
us as most noteworthy. Taking the numerical order, then, 
of the pictures for which you may make a bid on the 21st 
of next month, if so pleased, we look up to no. 
9, Sunset, Newport Harbour, by Mr. De Haas, wishing 
it were hung lower; and downwards to no. 31, Heating the 
Oven, by Mr. Blauvelt, wishing it were hung higher. We 
smile at the satire cleverly conveyed in Mr. Hicks’s Home 
Guard, no. 48 ; and recognize in no. 50, Mr. Nehlig’s Strolling 
Players, Time of Louis XIV., a spirited and unconventional 
study. As for no. 52, the Village Blacksmith, by Mr. Eastman 
Johnson, the veriest tyro in connoisseurship could not pass it 
without doing homage to its obvious charm. We envy the 
children who can warm themselves, physically at its forge 
or sympathetically in its sentiment, without the need of stoop- 
ing. 

In the more numerous and more pretentious class of pictures 
loaned, it is needless to say that Rosa Bonheur’s Horse Fair 
occupies the most conspicuous place. It is in fact an exhibi- 
tion in itself—and a most remarkable one. You may study it 
by the hour, and never cease to wonder at its tumultuous life 
and animation, and at the various artistic merits which have 
combined to give it celebrity. The light is excellent in which 
it hangs; and New York may well be grateful to Mr. Wright 
of Hoboken, to whom it belongs, for this opportunity of re- 
newing acquaintance with a work so admirable, and in some 
respects so unique.—Amateurs, who lean rather to the clas- 
sical and severe style, may here also study Washington All- 
ston’s large painting of Jeremiah Dictating his Prophecy to 
Baruch; the Scribe, an extraordinary contrast, in its massive 
simplicity and prevailing oneness of tint, to its minor and 
greatly varied surroundings. 

And varied they are. The late Thomas Cole proves again, 
in no. 160, his Titan's Goblet, what we have more than once 
asserted in these columns—namely, that Nature intended him 
for a poet, but that Fate put the brush in place of the pen into 
his hand. A huge vase, whose pedestal dwarfs the landscape 
that it presses and overwhelms, whose rim is belted with 
forests, and in whose water ships are floating—the idea, we 
say, is grand and poetical, and might in verse or prose have 
been worked up to the sublime. Put upon canvas—well, to 
say the least, it shares the nearly invariable fate of painted al- 
legory. But there is not much, in the gallery, of this straining 
after effects unattainable. Nature and genre and domestic and 
animal life are not easily exhausted, and are more acceptable, in 
pigment, tothe world at large. In this collection there are hosts 
of smail pictures, of which the subjects are taken from ordi- 
nary experience, but which afford fair scope for pictorial illus- 
tration. Who more popular than Frére, than Duverger, than 
Carl Hubner, though in the present instance there are others 
whom we preter? If called upon to select one of these little 
“ gems,” we should probably pitch upon Guillemin’s Grand- 
mother’s Birthday, no. 163, with wistful glances at no. 174, 
Preparing for Breakfast, by Plassan, and at Seignac’s Petty 
Larceny, no. 72. Nor ia interest in trifles of this sort, on 
small scale, limited to those by foreign artists. New York 
holds its own, through Mr. Boughton, particularly in no. 169, 
Repose ; as also through Mr. Guy, whose Love Launched a Fairy 
Boat, no. 107, is a very dainty device, as is his Who is it?, no. 
102, an enticing “ bit.”—Mr. Winslow Homer is, we believe, 
very young in the profession; but his Playing Old Soldiers, 
no. 108, should not be overlooked. 

Landscape is well represented by Mr. Gifford’s Riva-Lago di 


sant juvenile groups, of which no. 150, Children and Kid, es- 
pecially takes our fancy.—Mr. Cranch is very successful in 
Venice, no. 152.—Couture’s Hvening Prayer, no 135, merits a 
paragraph to itself, but must be thrown in with others, for 
want of space.—We point furthermore and finally to the fol- 
lowing, for divers reasons that will be apparent when you 
stand beforethem: The Alchemist’s Legacy, no. 146, by J. Lies; 
Hetty Reading the Scriptures tw the Indians, no. 179, by C. 
Schuessle ; no. 190, The Drive, by A. Seel ; and Baumgartner’s 
Auction Sale in an Artist’s Studio, no. 195. 
There is excellent entertainment for repeated visits. 


— > 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


When we penned a very brief sentence for the Albion of 
Saturday last, commending in high terms the comprehensive 
and very interesting Address, deiivered by Judge Daly on 
the previous Wednesday evening, we were not aware that its 
delivery had been noticed with just appreciation by one of 
our daily contemporaries. The World of the following day 
thus did justice to the subject. 

The Thirty-fifth Anniversary address before the American 
Institute, was last night delivered by Judge Daly of this city. 
The hall of the Historical Soci 
and appreciative audience, and the orator’s thorough and elo- 
quent treatment of his theme, “the origin and history of in- 
stitutions for the promotion of the industrial arts,” was re- 
warded with frequent and most flattering applause. 

Few men have amore genuine love of research, or a more 
“ curious felicity” in applying the results of research to the 
illustration of sound truths than Judge Daly, and his address 
before the institute was a full and forcible plea in behalf of 
the adequate development of the intiuence of publicity upon 

oe ane ae wth of , as 
mere expositions of merchandise ren necessary by the 
social economy of the middle ages, he passed on to ae the 
date of the earliest attempt to make exhibitions of industry 
subserve the industrial education and the direct commercial 
progress ofa people, It is to a French emg es | asa 





commissioner of the republican government of ce that 
Judge Daly assigns the glory of first conceiving and carry- 


Garda.—Mr. J. T. Peele graces the gallery with two of his plea- | cal 


iety was filled by an intelligent | P 


ing out a noe of this kind. The circumstances attending 
the birth of new and most fruitful idea were extremely 
interesting, and we cannot do better than to allow the judge 
to relate them in his own words: 

“In 1797, the Marquis de Aveze, the manager of the Aca- 
demy of Music—then known as the Theatre ot Arts—was ap- 
pointed by the government commissioner of the three manu- 
facturing establishments carried on by the old government, 
known as the Gobelin tapestry, the Sevres china, and the Sa- 
vonienne carpets. Upon going to look after his additional 
—— found the workshops vacant, and that the workmen 
had been for almost two years almost in a state of starvation, 
whilst the warerooms were full of rich carpets, exquisitely 

ted china, and the finest specimens of Gobelin tapestry. 
Greatly moved at the scene of misery he beheld, contrasted as 
it was with the beautiful productions, the result of the inge- 
nious and P pay labour of the now starving operatives, ‘a 
luminous idea,’ as he afterwards said, ‘burst upon his mind,’ 
that he would get the consent of the Minister of the Interior to 
make a display of that rich and brilliant collection of carpets, 
pee? and china in one of the large palaces, which all the 

bitants of Paris should be invited to come and inspect as 
specimens of the native industry of France, in the expectation 
that sufficient of these costly articles could be sold to relieve the 
merry 8 goon of those whose skillful hands had wrought 
them. The consent of the minister was obtained, and the hu- 
mane and enthusiastic marquis set to work and got up a most 
attractive exhibition at St. Cloud, but on the very day it was 
opened the decree of the Directory went forth, banishing all 
the nobility from France, in which, of course, the marquis was 
included. The fame of the forthcoming exhibition, however, 
had spread over Paris. The national pride had been awakened 
bythe announcement of the display of these exquisite speci- 
mens of French industry. The court yard of St. Cloud was 
filled with elegant equipages, its rooms thronged with admir- 
ing and wealthy visitors, when, in the midst of his triumph, 
the marquis received notice that he must instantly leave the 
country, and be in twenty-four hours thirty leagues beyond 
Paris under pain of death, and with his departure the exhibi- 
tion and the humane object that gave rise to it terminated. 
‘I had in imagination,’ he afterwards said, ‘conceived the idea 
of an exhibition of every product of national industry and 
manufacture,’ and when a man has once got in his mind an 
idea of something that the world has never thought of before, 
it is not very likely to leave it. This was the case with the 
marquis. During the three years of poverty and exile that 
bright thought never quitted him, and when, in 1798, he with 
Talleyrand and others of the exiled nobility were allowed to 
return, the first thing that he did was to devote himself to the 
carrying out of the project so long cherished, and now fully 
matured in his mind. He d in obtaining the use of 
the Maison D’Orsay—a largeand beautiful building in Paris— 
and having done that, he then went among the leading arti- 
sans, manufacturers, and all engaged in the industrial arts, and 
obtaining their co-operation, collected together a most attrac- 
tive and aristocratic display of articles of French manufacture, 
which he opened as a free exhibition to the public. It em- 
braced the richest furniture, different kinds of inlaid work, the 
finest watches of the world-renowned L’Epine, the silks of 
Lyons, the superb porcelain of Sevres, and Argouleme rich 
specimens of bookbinding, with which were united the his- 
torical pictures of David, the landscapes of Valencierres, and 
the flower pieces of Pankouk, with many other things chie fly 
of a luxurious character. The experiment proved such acom- 
plete success that the government resolved to follow it up im- 
mediately by & more extensive exhibition under its own 
auspices.” 

From the seed planted by the enthusiastic marquis—who 
much more truly than the father of Mirabeau deserves the 
title of “ the friend of humanity”—sprang the French exhibi- 
tions of the Champ de Mars, under Bonaparte, the American 
Institute, and the splendid World’s Fair of London, with all 
its magnificent progeny of exhibitions in Paris, Dublin, New 
York, Germany and Turkey. Indicating in a swift survey the 
immense, the incalculable results of good which have been thus 
worked out on the industry, the commerce, the international 
relations of mankind, Judge Daly closed by urging upon his 
hearers the vital importance of raising the American Institute 
to such a position, and of clothing it with such power, as may 
enable it to exert the “same influence with the same results as 
the London Society of Arts, or the Society for the Encourage- 
went of the National Industry at Paris. This was the practi- 

end aimed at in the address, and it was commended to the 
audience by considerations of the highest and the most prac- 
tical character. The judge showed that New York was the 
first city in America to advance the useful arts by premiums 
and rewards, just a century ago; and New York could not 
better celebrate this fact than by organizing now such re- 
sources as would make the American Institute a permanent 
and paramount centre of industrial light and intelligence 
among us. 

Among a hundred interesting facts thrown out in the course 
of this excellent address, special attention was naturally ex- 
cited by the description of a floating battery with a central re- 
volving turret, pivoted from the keel, and pierced both for great 

and musketry, which was exhibited to the Society for 

e advancement of Arts and Agriculture by Mr. Abraham 
Bloodgood, in 1808. This battery involved substantially the 
same principle now so successfully applied to the “ Ericsson 
Monitors.” 

The address, we are glad to learn, has been handed, at their 
request, to the Institute for publication, and it will doubtless 
be read with no less interest than it inspired as it fell from the 
lips of its able and accomplished author. 

—_——_ > 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

With the termination of the fine season, the round chapeaux 
Frang2is Premier, Henri Quatre, &c., are now almost aban- 
doned; and the bonnets announced in our last have made 
their appearance at the modistes’ who infl the tone of the 
arisian fashions. The chapeaux in question advance a little 
more in front than hitherto ; otherwise the form remains un- 
changed, and their chief beauty lies in the elegance of their 
—— One variety is composed of light satin, with 
plaid crowns and strings. and a feather in front outside 
the bonnet. These bonnets are soft and rich in appearance ; 








as are also another series in amethyst coloured velvet, orna- 
mented with dark bows and strings and feathers, of which two 
of different colours are often worn together. 


For the remaining days of autumn the camail is the outer 


— most generally worn; those in Scotch plush are much 
your 


; but this material is not at all de rigueur, and the 


fa’ 
4 ey en may be of the same description as that of the 


considerable number of cloaks and mantles have just 


ro 
made their début, amongst which may be mentioned the Ca- 
price, the Incroyable, the Speranza, the 


the , and the Da- 








0. 
The affection of the fair Parisiennes for Scotch patterns has 
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not abated in the least, and ‘plaids of all the clans known are 
met with at every turn. Poult de soie écossais, cloth écoseais, 
ribbons plush écossais, and stockings and socks écos- 
sais are donned with an ardour that reflects honour on the 
taste of the Highlanders. It is impossible to make a prome- 
nade in Paris without being struck with the preponderance of 
the Scotch element so much in favour, 

Before proceeding with the explanation of particular dress- 
es, we may refer to the new jupon multiform, of which the 
shape and size can be varied at will in five different manners, 
according to circumstances, The possibility of a lady walk- 
ing arm-in-arm with a gentleman has been brought about by 
the invention of this complaisant jupon. 

Dress for a Young Lady. —Robe of iron-gre 
foulard, ornamented with green ribbons. The sleeve is ‘ 
but somewhat open, and trimmed on the cuff with narrower 
_ ribbon. ‘The camail is of the same material as the 

ress, and the trimmings to match. Dark chapeau on, 
edged with velvet and decorated with a large velvet bow and 
two feathers, green and b 

Walking Dress.—Slightly-training robe of green moire an- 
tique, trimmed merely with # row of black velvet buttons 
down the front. The principal feature of this costume is the 
Manteau Guise, one of the most elegant of the cloak novelties 
just brought out by the well-known establishment in the Rue 
de Richelieu ; it is composed of velvet, with lace trimmings, 
and a passementerie ornament on each shoulder. The bonnet 
is in amethyst-coloured velvet, ornamented outside with white 
and amethyst feathers, and inside with white flowers and 
amethyst foliage. 

Home , Toilet.—Robe of light mohair, having on the 
skirt a fluted flounce, trimmed with violet silk, and surmount- 
ed by a band of the same material. The vest is of violet 
cloth, ornamented with black passementerie trimmings. The 
waistcoat is composed of embroidered insertion, the cuffs be- 
ing narrow, but also embroidered. The little collar is like- 
wise in embroidery. The head-dress consists merely of a vio- 
let résille, with a small bouquet of flowers of the same co- 
lour.—Le Follet. 





LORD LYNDHURST’S LAST ORATION. 


Why did not some modern Copley paint the scene in the 
House of Lords in May, 1860, when the venerable Lyndhurst 
rose to oppose the Paper-duty Bill ? 

The House of Lords had not been stirred so profoundly 
since the repeal of the Corn-laws as on that occasion. It was 
agitated to its utmost depths. From remote castles and feudal 
halls came old men, who had not entered Parliament for 
years, to measure their strength with the House of Commons, 
and to vindicate the privileges of their chamber. The area 
around the throne was thronged with future peers and distin- 
guished commoners. The space below the bar was so crowd- 


the old man was olen tified by the plaudits and the 
admiration he excited. hile other men of fewer years have 
sought to gratify their craving for notoriety by rushing into 
eccentricity, his cool — oo led him to eschew all singu- 
larity except that derived from legitimate oratorical distinc- 
tion. As they listened to his peroration the peers could not 
help thinking that they might be listening to the honied and 
rsuasive accents of the venerable Nestor for the last time. 
a felt that the scene they were gazing at ssed a 
historical interest. Some Royal Academi may yet 
and make a picture of the ancient lawyer on his legs, 
w = every peer on the Opposition side turning round to look 
at him. 

When he lets go the hand-rail and sinks into his seat, the 
old man falls back with such a want of elasticity that nothing 
but an apparatus of pulleysand chains seems likely to lift him 
on his legs again. When he leaves the House, the Earl of Lu- 
can well nigh carries him out, and one would scarcely have 
been si if the Crimean general had, like pious Zneas, 
seized the old man, and borne him out on his shoulders. 
When the division takes place, and Lord Chancellor La 
bell the bers to be—For the Paper Duty Bill, 
104; against it, 193 ; astonishment at so unexpected a majority 
for an instant arrests the Derbyite cheer. When it bursts forth, 
a number of strangers in their lordships’ gallery are so carried 
away by the excitement, that they, too, join in the shouts of 
victory—a breach of order which the oldest officer of the 
House cannot remember to have before occurred. It passes 
almost unnoticed, however, so absorbed are the peers in con- 
gratulations and conversation upon the probable results of the 
vote. The auditors are scarcely less interested. And all ad- 
mit that the speech of the night was not Lord Granville’s, 
which was weak, nor even Lord Derby’s, which stirred his 
hearers like a trumpet, but the speech of an old man with one 
foot in the or" 

This was Lord Lyndhurst’s last great speech in Parliament. 
London paper. 


—_——_—_~——_—_— 
MR. GLADSTONE AS A WORK OF ART. 


Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant and thoughtful eulogy on the 
greatest of English potters, the late Mr. Wedgwood, had in it 
something more than intellectual skill; something in it, we 
think, of intellectualsympathy. When hespoke with so much 
subtle enthusiasm of that neglected region of English art in 
which utility is the primary, but beauty a great secondary, end, 
and lamented that whilst we are amongst the first of all na- 
tions in poetry, where beauty or analogous qualities are the 
only objects of the artist, and also among the first in merely 
utilitarian industries, where beauty is not thought of at all, we 
should yet be among the last “in that intermediate region 
where art is brought into contact with industry,” where “ uti- 
lity is not to besacrificed for beauty, but they are generally 

patible, often helpful, to cach other,”—it was impossible 








ed that Lord Redesdale interrupted the debate tod d that 
all persons except younger sons of rs and members of the 
Lower House should be expelled. Peeresses and other ladies 
of distinction rained down smiles and sympathy like the dames 
of old at a tournament. The anxiety to be present was almost 
unprecedented. Great issues were at stake ; and all eyes were 
at first centred upon the Earl of Derby, who had taken upon 
himself the responsibility of what Mr. Gladstone afterwards 
described as “ the most gigantic and the most dangerous inno- 
vation that has been attempted in our time.” 

But an old man, a very old man, enters the House. His 
lower limbs seem almost helpless, and he is assisted with pi- 
ous care by a brother peer. The old man is led, almost car- 
ried, indeed, to his usual seat. That seat has now become his- 
toric, like the Great Duke’s, or the cross bench now occupied 
by the heir-apparent. It is a seat on the second bench behind 
Lord Derby, but at its extreme end, nearest to the , and 
consequently next to the gway. Great sensation is excited 
by the appearance of this venerable old senator, and still more 
wonder is felt when the spectators observe that a little hand- 
rail covered with red cloth—the only one in the House—has 
been affixed to the back of the bench below, so as to enable 
the aged peer to grasp it and address their lordships without 
falling. fis Lord Lyndhurst, who enters that day on his 
eighty-ninth year, and is about to celebrate his birthday by a 
speech which, as we can already predict, will be accepted by 
all the peers on his own side of the House as perfectly conclu- 
sive and unanswerable. 

The debate is opened by Earl Granville, who moves the 
second reading of the bill. His smiling, good-humoured face 
pre the audience in his favour, but his style is that of 
one who tries to coax by a persuasive tone rather than con- 
vince by incontrovertible arguments. He twitters round his 
subject, and pecks at it, like a sparrow amusing himself with 
an empty periwinkle. He holds weapons of the best edge and 
temper, but handles them a and inartistically, aud too 
often ekes out a weak thrust by a jocose smile. After a 
long speech, in which he quotes many authorities in liter- 
ature against the Paper-duty, Lord Granville resumes his 


seat. 

What do we see now? The venerable figure that we saw 
enter the House is showing signs of life and animation. He 
grasps his hand-rail, and, after two or three convulsive efforts, 

ns his feet. His lower limbs are so weak that he dare not 
et go his hold, for fear of falling either forward or backward. 
Sir Charles Barry’s magnificent chamber has never offered a 
more curious and remarkable e than it presents at this 
moment from the members’ gallery. The Liberal peers who 
sit on the opposite benches look at the old man with visible 
interest, but of course without movement or change of - 
tion. Not so the peers on his own side of the House. They 
are compelled to turn on their seats, and thus, rows of eager, 
anxious, inquiring faces, in which admiration and respect are 
equally blended, are upturned to view as they are directed to 
the aged orator. It is im ible to describe the intense in- 
terest with which men of all parties and statesmen of both 
Houses listen to an old man who has come to be viewed as 
the Nestor of his time. The Iron Duke, even in the later days 
of his life, was scarcely ed with so much pride and re- 
spect. That a statesman who is almost a nonagenarian should 
address their lordships at all, is almost unparalleled in Par- 
liamentary annals. But that a peer of so an age should 
bear the brunt of a de! 
question, and exhaust all the precedents and arguments bear- 
ing upon the privilege in dispute, may safely be said to be un- 
exampled in the history of modern Euro, With slow and 
measured speech, only occasionally inaudible; with masterly 
self-possession ; taking full time to collect his hts in the 
pauses between his sentences, and deliberately choosing his 
words as be goss along, the soils end Venetia per 
the privileges of the House of Peers, and contends for the con- 
stitutional right of that estate of the realm to reject Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill, if financial difficulties and a dark and troubled Eu- 
horizon warned lordships to interfere. 
d and long were the cheers that greeted the close of his 


, should “get up” a constitutional | Po 


not to recognise something of intellectual affinity between the 
powers of the speaker himself in political life and the utilita- 
rian art, or artistic pursuit of utility, which he had undertaken 
to praise. Mr. Gladstone is himself much such a work of art, 
as well as such a worker in political art, as he so well de- 
scribed in his oration on Monday last. “Take,” he said, “ such 
a jug as Wedgwood would have manufactured for the wash- 
hand-table of a garret. I have seen these made apparently of 
the commonest material used in the trade, but instead of being 
built up, like many fashionable jugs of more modern manu- 
facture, in such a shape that a crane would not easily get his 
neck to bend into them, and that the water can hardly be 
poured out without risk of spraining the wrist, they are con- 
structed in a simple, capacious form of flowing curves, broad 
at the top, and so poised that a slight and easy movement of 
the hand discharges the water. A round cheese holder or dish 
generally presents is its upper part a flat space surrounded by 
a curved rim, but a cheeseholder of Wedgwood will make it- 
self known by this, that the flat is so dead a flat and its curve 
so marked and bold a curve, thus at once furnishing the eye 
with a line agreeable and well defined, and affording the ut- 
most available space for the cheese. I feel persuaded that 
a Wiltshire cheese, if it could speak, would declare 
itself more comfortable in a dish of Wedgwood’s than in 
any other dish.” And so, too, we feel thoroughly persuaded 
than an English revenue and expenditure account would, if 
it could speak for itself, declare itself more comfortable in a 
budget of Mr. Gladstone’s than in any other budget. Compare 
it only with the old Whig budgets of Sir Charles Wood or Sir 
F. Baring. Or, to use the former simile of the jug, what can 
be more exquisitely adapted for holding with perfect grace 
and pouring forth with ease on a delighted public the lucid 
significance of our financial past than those flowing curves, 
“ broad at the top and so poised that a slight and eaSy move- 
ment discharges” the stream of knowledge, which mark the 
firm and graceful mouldings of Mr. Gladstone’s economical 
memory and imagination? Imagine poor John Bull craning 
in vain to drink at those numerous and narrow-necked jars, 
original and supplementary, in which M. Achille Fould secretes 
his knowledge of the finances of the empire, or spraining his 
wrist in the attempt to make him pour out his knowledge 
treely to the world! 

This may seem at first sight a fanciful analogy, and yet 
there is something by no means fanciful in the subtle connec- 
tion between utility and art in Mr. Gladstone’s political na- 
ture. The whole school of so-called Peelites, including the 
late Sir Robert Peel, the late Sir James Graham, the late 
Lord Herbert, Mr. Cardwell, and others of less note, as well 
as the one great survivor of the school, who in art, at least, 
far surpasses them all—were, in a very remarkable degree, 
men apt and ful in the minor political utilities—what 
were then called administrative reformers even more than 
statesmen. All politics, though justice is their first law, must, 
to acertain extent, be also utilitarian; and in large depart- 
ments of political duty statesmen must study human happi- 
ness and convenience first—greatness or beauty of design only 
in the second place. But there are departments of statesman- 
ship which resemble architecture in the magnitude and gran- 
deur of their scope, and also those which are more akin to 
the art of the potter—which shape the smaller political indus- 
tries with more or less of skill and more or less of artistic 
wer. It was to the latter ayes of politics that the disci- 
ples of the late Sir Robert Pee’ aeey devoted themselves— 
the abler of them to the art of political pottery, the feebler to 
that of political pottering. ‘ : 

There was alvage in that ached a preference for inciting 
comparatively small and neatly adapted political ins t 
—the porate want, no doubt, of our age, which had launched 
its greater schemes of legislative policy fairly before they came 
upon the stage. So Sir James Graham recast—looking to the 
result, we can, perha Cege | say, reformed—the Admiral- 
ty; Lord Herbert, the War Office; and the late Sir Robert 

eel himself, whose ip was, however, a good deal 

than administrative, the finance. Mr. Gladsto 
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ic and utilitarian, evinces a real preference for the pacific and 
genial humanities of statesmanship, a thorough dislike to any 
appeal to broad popular passions, but is chiefly remarkable for 
combining a taste for useful detail with a most subtle dexteri- 
ty and sense of beauty. There is something thoroughly clas- 
sical about his workmanship, though he works in English 
clay, and usually on a very moderate scale, If he has tomake 
a statement about the malt credits, there is a finish in his de- 
scription which makes B swag mone 4 malt duties seem for the 
time something ideal; if he has to speak of Italian progress, 
his thoughts fall into shapes of almost statuesque grace. As he 
- of some of Mr. Wedgwood’s works, we may say of almost 
all his speeches on finance, “they are so tasteful that they 
would not disgrace a cabinet, so plain that they would suit a 
couuting-house. They have no pretension—all his works, 
from the lowest upwards, abhor pretension.” He tells us that 
Mr. Wetguese seldom coloured highly, but preferred a some- 
what cold grey ; “the general character of his colouring may 
be justly described as a strict sobriety, derived from and strict- 
Wy following the antique.” There is the same effect about Mr. 

ladstone’s own political thought and speeches—a careful 
avoidance of high colour, a sobriety in strict accordance 
ve _ wish to fix the eye first on the clear outline of his 

ought. 

But the chief r e of Mr. Gladstone’s own political 
art to the subject-matter of his eulogy lies, as we have said, in 
the mixed utilitarianism and gracefulness—the taste for econ- 
omy governing the taste for harmony—in his mind especially 
in relation to minor political politics. He lives in the “inter- 
mediate region” of politics between that of pure principle and 
that of pure practice—in a world prolific of reconciling theor- 
ies—which is neither close to the fountain head of politics 
nor limited to its final practical field. His political character 
is of the Lancashire clay moulded and elaborated at Oxford— 
and in all his writings and speeches you see that the minor 
adaptations are more original and perfect than the constitu- 
tion of the whole. In all bis books, from the “ Church Prin- 
ciples considered in their Results,” down to the “ Homer,” 
you see the multiplicity of detail in his mind, and the great 
superiority of his artistic workmanship on smaller questions 
to the art of his workmanship on large. Mr. Gladstone is not 
a wonderful piece of potitical architecture, but he is a very 
wonderful museum of minor political art. No one could sur- 
pass him in his treatment of technical politics—his view of 
the charities—his various expositions of the financial situa- 
tion—his application of a principle like non-intervention to 
single foreign questions—but as a general statesman there is 
some want of grasp, largeness, ont tenacity, In what Mr, 
Gladstone calls “ the homely sphere of simple utility” he is 
not at home. “A dustman,” he says, “ cannot be expected to 
move with the grace of a fairy, nor can his cart be construct- 
ed on the flowing lines of a Greek chariot at war.” So we 
may say that a political Secretary to the Treasury, a Hayter 
or a Brand, who has to look after the political dusthole, can- 
not be expected to move with the grace of a Gladstone, nor 
would the Chancellor of the Exchequer be eminently fitted, 
perhaps, to the homely drudgery of work like Mr. F. Peel's. 
On the other hand, the highest reach of statesmanship, the 
“pure thought” of Burke, the firm audacity of Cavour, the 
aristocratic loftiness of Ricasoli, is also beyond him. It is in 
the intermediate world that his wonderful fertility of resource 
and flexibility of talent shows itself—in inventing all kinds of 
graceful forms and moulds for ideas of secondary political im- 
portance—not always secondary at least, but secondary in 
critical times. The Peelite party always used to strike us as 
consisting more or less of minor political utilities softened by 
grace of form—“ earthen vessels” moulded, some to honour, 
and some, at least, to but little honour, like the late Sir James 
Graham—though never mere political utensils, like the sons 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Gladstone alone is somethin 
a good deal more than this—not only a gracefu! political 
“ vessel,” but a graceful political artist, who has turned the 
Treasury into a perfect Etruria of beautiful utilities, and 
stowed away figures and finance in shapes of the most exqui- 
site form. Yet he remains a politician of the same stamp— 
of adaptive administrative ingenuity—moulding dull subjects 
into comely forms, uniting the maximum of beauty with the 
maximum of utility. In him the earthen vessel is almost 
transfigured by its classical symmetry into political power 
of another order. His tamer Peelite colleagues might almost 
say, with regard to him and his flowing silver oratory, 
“ though he has lien among the pots, yet has he the wings of 
a dove, that is covered with silver wings, and her feathers 
like gold.” —London paper, Oct. 31. 
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TATTERSALL’S. 


Tattersall’s is essentially an English institution. Its foreign 
imitation in the Champs Elyséés is quite another thing. There 
is no place like Tattersall’s throughout the entire world. At 
Tattersall’s swells and snobs, princes of the blood and pot- 
house betting-list keepers, shoulder each other in the narrow 
dreary passage which might be the entrance to the mews of 
St. George’s Hospital, supposing the patients to keep horses. 
Until he had proceeded some distance down the avenue, the 
stranger might have no idea what place he was about to visit; 
for the outside selvage of horsiness, the tattered red-waist- 
coated horse-holders, the loungers and loafers and straw- 
chewers, are common to the portals of all the great horse- 
dealers and livery-stable keepers, and are to be found hanging 
about Limmer’s, the Tavistock, and other hotels essentially 
devoted to bachelors. Probably the first thing that would 
have the effect of local colour on his mind would be the sight 
of a humble imitator of the great. “ Jerry” of bygone Epsom 
and Ascot fame--a miserable individual in a stained hunting- 
coat, the colour of a three-year-old Post-oflice Directory, and 
a shapeless velvet hunting-cap—who is now reduced to 
proffer cigar-lights for sale as an excuseformendicancy. This 
wretched being who, with his meaningless mouthings, reminds 
one more of a Galway omadhaun, or a Swiss crétin, than of a 
sturdy English v: nt, is a kind of outpost sentinel of the 
pote | gathering of “noble sportsmen,” and after passing him 
you plunge at once into the ruck, and can have no doubt about 

our having fallen awong thieves. It is a thoroughly well 
foowan fact that the palmy days of the turf have gone by, and 
that very few gentlemen are now numbered among its sup- 
porters. These tlemen, who, impelled by natural love of 
racing, high opinion of their own sharpness, hankering after 
gain, or that invincible desire of being “cocks of the walk,” 
which leads them to love lower society—yet hold fondly by 
old traditions, and enrol themselves as patrons of the turf, 
will be found at the bottom of this avenue in a square brick 
building, which looks like a Dissenters’ meeting-house, but 
which is in reality the famous “ Subscription-room,” to which 
access can only be had by members duly balloted tor, who pay 
a subscription of two guineas a year, and whose exclusiveness 
is guaranteed by a specially surly porter, assisted occasionally 
by a couple of policemen. Here, and on a green swurd known 


as the Ring, here and there with trees, and shady as 
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the lives of many of its frequenters, do my Lord Tom Noddy 
and his comrades compare their “ metallics,” and do their 
best to profit by their own information and their friends’ ig- 
norance, This is the paradise of the betting man, where he 
sits at his ease and listens to blandly-quoted odds, and the 
latest stable tips, and the most recent canards from distant 
training-grounds ; and here a physiognomist would find in- 
anity and vacuity the most prevalent character-types. Occa- 
sionally you come upon the set mouth, the sunken eye, the 
furtive glance, and the firm face, but a study of the Subscrip- 
tidn-room and the Ring would show receding foreheads, long 
upper lips, silky moustaches and whiskers, expressionless light 
eyes, and an attempt at a chin sloping rapidly from the mouth 
into the turned-down collar, to be the pelasipal features, 

But if this be Paradise, take one look at the crowd of Peris 
“at the gate,” and kept there by the surly porter. These be 
your men into whose hands the business of the turf, erst con- 
ducted by a Bentinck, a Gully, a Gratwicke, and a Zetland, 
has descended, Here they are, of all styles. Big, heavy, el- 
derly men from Yorkshire and the northern counties, red- 
faced and hard-voiced ; dressed in thick, square-cut, ill setting 
shooting coats and trousers; wearing big boots, and hats with 
long nap, and large rolls of cravat noted under the chin. 
Publicans from Shoreditch and the Minories, fat jowly, greasy 
men, with no whiskers and short-cut hair, dressed in black, 
with black satin waistcoats a little frayed near the pockets by 
the silver watch-guard—men whose small chaise-carts, drawn 
by tiny fast-trotting ponies, now covered with leopard-skin 
rue are awaiting them in Grosvenor-place, under the shadow 
of Mr. Wyatt’s hideous mounted effigy of “the Dook.” Lithe, 
light-limbed little men, with fair hair flattened to their heads 
under their billycock hats, and close-fitting cutaway coats and 
tight trousers and long feet, and cravats so flat that they 
looked as if they had been ironed when on, and always orna- 
mented with a pin in the shape of a very pewtery-looking 
fox’s head, with red glass eyes, or horse’s shoe with each nail 
distinctly picked out. Carpenters with the smell of the shav- 
ings and the chips yet hanging about them; mechanics with 
their eyes yet ring-dovey in appearance from the black that 
will not wash off; the thorough London cad with his seedy 
second-hand clothes, his shiny broken hat, his never-absent 
“ aggerawator” side-curl, his restless eye, and sour, mordant 
tongue ; a sprinkling of profegsionally-attired grooms, accept- 
ance-list betters, and broken-down touts—a steaming, seething, 
hoarsely-whispering, blaspheming mass, ‘* Who wants to bet? 
Til lay against Jack o’ ’Arts! rit lay against Ketch-’em-'live! 
I'll lay against any one bar one. To back the field! who 
wants to back the field?” As the vague rumours come to 
these base imitators from the lordly Ring, as hints of breakiag- 
downs or bad gallops, or int d “scratchinys,” or dimin- 
ished powers of “staying,” are brought up by the outlying 
touts, so does the business vacillate in this dirty and unrecog- 
nized Exchange. But one thing may be looked upon as cer- 
tain ; that when thousands of pounds change aristocratic own- 
ers in the Paradise of the Suvscription-room, thousands of 
half-crowns are bandied between the dirty hands of the dis- 
consolate Peris outside. 

There is another and a pleasanter phase of Tattersall’s—on 
Monday morning, the sale day, when the racing men are ab- 
sent, and the yard is filled with intending buyers, connoisseurs 
of horseflesh, or men with horsy tendencies, passing a vacant 
hour. This yard is on the right hand, at the bottom of the 
passage,and it is of the stable stably; entered through a 
square oritice in a sheet of wood, and when entered found to 
be a square, roughly-paved court, with a cupola in the centre, 
serving as the auctioneer’s rostrum, with a painted effigy of a 
fox for his desk, and a bust of George IV. over his head. 
There are covered avenues round the sides, with here and 
there loose boxes leading into them ; and on the left a perfect 
grove of stable-doors. There is a crowded attendance, for 

oung Lord Stampfoot has come to grief at last, and his 
hunting stud is coming to the hammer. There are in the 

rinted list rare fencers well known with the Quorn and the 

ytchley and the Flat Hat Hunt. Little difficulty in selling 
these horses ; for halt the persons present have known them 
in the field, and the other half made acquaintance with them 

esterday afternoon ; when, in that noble desecration of the 

abbath at which Government winks, and in which all the 
hard-working sportingmen who have nothing to do in the other 
six week-days delight, the stables were visited by every one 
wa nting a horse, or having nothing else to fill up the time 
bet ween luncheon and tbe hour when it was proper to “ do” 
the Park. Mr. Tattersall mounts his rostrum, and the first 
lot, “ Kicking Kate” is led out—a tall, powerful, dark bay 
mare, sixteen hands bigh, arched neck, clean lean head, and 
hind-quarters looking as though they could shoot a rider 
“into the next a. A sunken, scowling eye, though 
showing a good deal of white, and a tendency to back-stiffen- 
ing, betray the origin of Kate’s cognomen. The order comes, 
“ Give her a run,” and away goes the mare, with a helper at her 
head, up and down the gravelled avenue, occasionally lashing 
out right and left, and finally stands against the wall with all 
her points well displayed. Then the crowd gathers round 
her ,—a slim, fair man, with breezy whiskers and keen eyes, 
dressed in a dark overcoat and tight-fitting, fawn-coloured, 
ribbed trousers, put his ear close to the mare’s mouth, and 
listens to her breathing. Three young gentlemen, arm-in- 
arm,—all in tightly-buttoned frock-coats and rather bell- 
shaped hats, made upon the exact model of H.R.H. the 
Prince, as he appears in the thousand carte de visite portraits 
which he has generously permitted to be taken,—look won- 
deringly at the animal, and interchange opinions that there is 
“something the matter with her legs;” to the immense de- 
light of the red-faced, white-hatted old gentleman standing by, 
who has lived among horses since his birth, and who knows 
that those scars and marks are best proofs of Kate’s prowess in 
the field. Two orthree French gentlemen will also probably 
be found among the crowd, subscribers to Ze Sport, faithful at- 
tendants at the Chantilly race-course, membres du Jockey Club, 
and Anglomaniacs, carefully got up in the style prevalent 
among Englishmen twelve years ago—shaved chins, mutton- 
chop whiskers, stitf, stand-up collars, almost brimless hats, 
et who are utterly impossible to be mistaken for anything 

ut masquerading Frenchmen as they are. Swells are there, 
too, gorgeous and solemn ; stockbrokers on the look-out for 
clever trotting mares for their dog-carts ; Rowdy, the banker, 
wanting a big horse with h action for Mrs. Rowdy’s 
bi ham; a stout man with his coat-collar turned up, but 
looking very suspiciously likea country parson, who is ex- 
amining with great interest a weight-carrying cob; and a 
Paterfamilias urged on by his boy to the acquisition of a gre 





pony. The sale proceeds; Kicking Kate falls, at the price of 
£180, to the man who listened to her breathing, who is Rasp, 
the well-known horse dealer, and who will sell her again in a 
week for £250. Other lots are brought on ; and in an houror 
two Lord Stampfoot’s creditors are richer by a couple of 
thousand pounds. The single horses then come to the ham- 
mer, and are quickly disposed of; the stockbrokers get their 
trotting mares, Rowdy his big brougham-horse, parcus 


'Y | the last week in March.—All the tenants and cottagers upon 


Iulus his grey pony; and when business is over, the 
roces and helpers betake themselves to a very quaint, old- 
‘ashioned tavern, part of the establishment, situate within the 
gates, and recruit their strength with unlimited beer. 

There is a rumour that it is in contemplation at once to re- 
move Tattersall’s to other premises north of Hyde-park ; and 
this seemed, therefore, a fitting opportunity to describe it as it 
appeared in its last year on the ground which it has occupied 
for three quarters ofa century. 


——_>—__—_ 


Hasrrs oF Lossrers.—Many of our readers have a fond- 
ness for lobster flesh, who may know little about the habits of 
this prince of shell fish. Asa kind of dessert after a hearty 
meal on this luxury of the table, we commend to their atten- 
tion the following sketch, by Mr. G. P. Disceway: 

“ Who does not like the flesh of the lobster? Even the child 
knows the nursery riddle, ‘ Black in the kitchen, red on the 
table.’ Without any warmth in their bodies, or even without 
red blood circulating through their veins, they are wonderfully 
voracious. They even devour each other, and may be said to 
eat themselves; for changing their shell and stomach every 
year, these remains are generally the firsc morsel to glut their 
new system. They are always in harness, heavily armed to 
the teeth; seven jointed is the cunningly forged mail of their 
back. Beneath this protecting roof move four, yes eight 
sprawling feet, four on each side, pushing forward the un- 
wieldly war engine, like the Roman legion under the shelter 
of the battering ram. 

“The two great claws are the lobster’s instruments of pro- 
vision and defence, and pening, like a pair of scissors, they 
have great strength, and take a firm hold. Between the two 
claws lies the animal’s head, very small, with eyes like two 
black, horny specks, on each side, and these it can advance 
out of the socket or draw in at pleasure. The mouth, like that 
ot insects, opens lengthwise of the body, not crosswise, as with 
men and higher races of animals. It has two teeth for its food, 
but three more in the stomach. Before the pointed nose, the 
long, wire-like feelers or horn are stretched out, that seem to 
aid the dimness of its sight. The tail, or jointed instrument, 
is its great locomotive, by which it is raised and propelled 
throuch the water. Beneath this we see lodged the spawn in 
great abundance. 

“ When the young lobsters leave the parent, they seek re- 
fuge in small clefts of the rocks, or crevices at the bottom of the 
sea. In a few weeks they grow much larger, and change their 
shell for lobsterhood. In general, this is done once a year, 
and is a painful operation. For some days before this change, 
the animal discontinues its usual strength and vigour, lying 
torpid and motionless; but just before casting its shell, strik- 
ing its claws against each other, every limb seems to tremble. 
Then the body swells in an unusual manner, and the shell be- 
gins to divide—it seems turned inside out, the stomach comin 
away with its shell. In like manner the clawsare disen x 
the lobster casting them off as much as you or I would kick 
off a boot too big for us. For several hours it now continues 
enfeebled and motionless, but in two days the skin becomes 
hardened, and within forty-eight hours the shell is perfectly 
formed and hard, like the one just cast off. 

“The lobster has now increased more than a third in its size, 
and like a boy who has outgrown his pants, it seems wonder- 
ful how the old shell could contain so great an animal as fills 
the new. Below, in his native element, he reaches the age of 
twice ten years, and loses a foot or claw without feeling his 
loss, for he very well knows that they will grow in. At 
certain seasons lobsters never meet each other without a fight, 
and when a leg or even a claw is lost, the victor carries it off, 
while the vanquished retires for a thorough repair of his in- 
jured anatomy. This is quickly accomplished, for in three 
weeks the new limb is nearly as large and powerful as the old 
one. 

“When hunting, the lobster resorts to stratagem, if his 
strength be insufficient. In vain the oyster closes the door 
against his grasping, vice-like claw, for so soon as the unsus- 
pecting muscle opens its house, in he pops a stone, and the 
breach made, the oyster must surrender. 

“The lobster has diis rocky hole at a depth of from six to 
twelve fathoms, and the propagation of his race is continued 
|onin marvellous numbers. More than twelve th d eg; 

have been counted in a single female! When he reaches the 
light he is inactive, but in his own realm he dashes with rapid 
speed over chasms and rocky table lands of the ocean. A mo- 
tion of the tail is sufficient to hurl him down more than fift 
feet deep, and thus escape the swiftest pursuit. So sure is this 
leap, that he never misses the entrance of his cavern; even in 
the most precipitous —_ although too, it merely offers space 
enough to admit his body.” 


title of their fathers, but there is no precedent for the eldest 
son of the Prince of Wales being designated either Duke of 
Cornwall or Earl of Chester, probably from the peculiar feu 
dal nature of those Previous to the accession of 
the House of Hanover, only one Prince of Wales, the Black 
Prince Edward, had a son born during his own father’s life- 
time. On the death of that Prince, the Commons requested 
that his only surviving son, who was then in his tenth year, 
might be received with the honour due to the presumptive heir 
to the Crown. This request was granted, and the Commons 
referred another petition that he might be declared Prince of 
ales, but the Lords objected that “ The grant of such honours 
belonged not to the prelates or barons, either in or out of 
Parliament, but exclusively to the Sovereign ;” and the royal 
youth remained plain Lord Richard of Bordeaux until he as- 
cended the throne as King Richard II. On the accession of 
King George I. his eldest son, afterwards King George III., 
was cre Prince of Wales, and three years afterwards his 
eldest son, Prince Frederick Lewis, was created Duke of 
Gloucester, and in 1726, among other inferior titles, Duke of 
Edinburgh. On the accession of George IL, Prince Frederick 
was created Prince of Wales, and his eldest son, afterwards « 
George the Third, bore the title of the Dukeof Edinburgh 
till created Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester on the 
father’s death in 1750. This would seem a precedent for the 
eldest son of the present Prince of Wales being designated 
Earl of Dublin, which the Prince himself was created by pa- 
tent in 1849. In the peerage of Scotland the eldestson of the 
King was always Duke of Rothsay and Earl of Carrick, but 
there is no precedent for the eldest son of a Prince of Wales 
being known by either of those titles. 





















































































ANSWERING AN IMAGINARY CORRESPONDENT.—An imagi- 
nary correspondent has asked the Washington Government 
permission to raise twenty thousand volunteers for the ser- 
vice of the Juarez Government in Mexico. 

To this modest demand of an ideal writer, Mr. Seward gravely 
replies refusing permission, and threatening prosecution ; this 
reply is sent to the newspapers, telegraphed all over the coun- 
try as an evidence of American neutrality, and there, except- 
ting the laughter of the imitation, the farce ends. After all, 
this attempt to conciliate France is almost too absurd for even 
Mr. Seward to make; does he suppose that any sane man in 
Europe will believe that any person desiring to raise volun- 
teers for Mexico would not have known that it was contrary to 
act of Congress, which might readily be evaded, but which 
the Federal Government would be compelled to put in 
force if the enterprise came directly to their knowledge. To 
ask permission of the Government was to invite their opposi- 
tion. Again, it is likely that the people of the United States 
have so small a supply of warfare within reach, that any 
number of them desire to go to Mexico in order to measure 
swords with the French. 

We anticipate that in afew days Mr. Seward will publish 
another reply to another correspondent, this time a Japanese, 
declining to allow him to construct five hundred iron-clad 
steam rams in the United States, to cruise against British com- 
merce, and informing him if he does so, the Federal Govern- 
ment will detain them. 

Thus incontrovertible proof will be afforded to the world 
of the faithful manner in which the Federal Government ful- 
fils its international obligations, and enforces the execution of 
its municipal laws.—Montreal Telegraph. 





Tue Turx’s SurPRiss.—The Progr?s of Lyons relates the 
following anecdote of the late Eugéne Delacroix’s father, who 
was minister of foreign relations under the directory: “ An 
envoy of the Sublime Porte, on the point of returning to Con- 
stantinople, was taking leave of the minister, when a letter 
was delivered to the jatter. M. Delacroix broke the seal and 
read the contents. It was his dismissal from office. ‘I am 
rejoiced,’ said he, resuming his conversation with the ambas- 
sador, ‘that you have come to-day, for to morrow I should not 
have had the honour of receiving you. I am dismissed’ 
‘Allah! exclaimed the Turk, who, crossing his arms over his 
breast, and taking leave with a sorrowful air, quitted the room. 
About an hour after, M. Delacroix left his cabinet, and on 

ing an ante-room was surprised to see the envoy quietly 
seated in the Eastern fashion, and appearing to be in a reverie. 
Going up to him, the minister said, ‘Have you forgotten to 
mention something to me that you are here?’ ‘No, but lam 
waiting.’ ‘For what, may lask? ‘For the end,’ solemnly 
replied the Turk, turning his eyes toward Heaven. ‘ What 
end? ‘The arrival of the bowstring with which you are to 
be strangled. I wish to know how a Western Vizir can die!’ 
M. Delacroix laughed, and so heartily, that the Turk lost all 
hope of witnessing the drama he was expecting. He rose up 
disappointed, saying, ‘ At Constantinople, when a Vizir is dis- 
missed, he is always strangled, so that he may not divulge the 
State secrets. It is an excellent precaution, and I am sorry to 
see that it is not adopted in France.’ ” 





Tue QUEEN AND PriIncE.—The Queen, accompanied Lf 
the Princesses Helena, Louisa, end Beatrice, Prince Leopold, 
and the youthful family of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, arrived at Windsor Castle at 9 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning. Sir G. Grey attended H. M. as Secretary of State. 
The Queen left Balmoral at half-past 12 o’clock on Tuesday, 
and proceeded to Aboyne. The royal train, under the charge 
of Mr. Cawkwell, left that place at half-past 2 o’clock, and 
travelled over the Deeside Railway to Aberdeen; thence the 
route was continued by the Scottish North-Eastern line to 
Perth, where a stoppage of an hour was made |for refresh- 
ments. The royal party resumed their journey at 18 minutes 
past 7, travelling along the Scottish Central Railway to Green- 
hill, thence along the Caledonia line to Carlisle, where the 
London and North-Western Railway system was entered. 
After a stay of 10 minutes, the route was continued to Bush- 
bury junction, when the train was handed over to the officials 
of the Great Western Railway, on which line the journey was 
continued to Windsor. The distance of nearly 600 miles was 
performed in 20 hours. The journey was strictly private, the 
public not being admitted to the stations on the route. The 
(Queen bore the fatigue of the journey remarkably well, and is 
in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales continue at Sandring- 
ham.—On bene! week the Prince and Princess, Prince 
and Princess Christian, and Princess Dagmar drove to Hough- 
ton Hall, the residence of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, and 
inspected the house—On Monday the Prince and Prince 
Christian we co to Holkhom, and had a day’s shootin 
with the 1 of Leicester—On Tuesday the Prince an 
Prince Christian proceeded b — train from Wolterton 
station to Newmarket to seethe brid ire run for.—The 
accouchement of the Princess is expected to take place about 





LANGUAGE oF INsECTs—A most singular discovery, the 
credit of which appertains, we believe, to Mr. Jessie, is that of 
the antennal language of insects. Bees and other insects are 
provided, as everybody knows, with feelers or atenne. They 
are, in fact, most delicate organs of touch, warning of dan- 
gers, and serving the animals to hold a sort of conversation 
with each other, and to communicate their desires and wants. 
A strong hive of bees will contain thirty-six thousand work- 
ers. Each of these, in order to be d of the p of 
their queen, touches her every day with its antennz. Should 
the queen die, or be removed, the whole colony disperse them- 
selves, and are seen in the hive no more, perishing every one, 
and quitting all the store of now useless honey which they 
had laboured so industriously to collect for the use of them- 
selves and the larve. On the contrary, should the queen be 
put into a smell wire cage placed at the bottom of the hive, 
so that her subjects can touch and feed her, they are con- 
tented, and the business of the hive proceeds as usual. Mr. 
Jessie has also shown that this antennal power of communica- 
tion is not confined to bees. Wasps and ants, {and probably 
other insects, exercise it. Ifa caterpillar is placed near an 
ant’s nest, a curious scene will often arise. A solitary ant will 

rhaps discover it, and rly attempt to draw it away. 

ot being able to accomplish this, it will go up to another 
ant, and, by means of the antennal language, bring it to the 
caterpillar. Still, these two, perhaps, are unable to perform 
the task of moving it. They will separate and bring up rein- 
forcements of the community by the same means, till a suffi- 
cient number are collected to enable them to drag the caier- 
pillar to their nest.—Once a Week, 


Arnica.—One species of genus is found in Europe, and 





the estate have received a present of game from the Prince.— 
j piper, Oct. 31. 


An INTERESTING QuesTion.—It may ibly become a/|is commonly known as | s-bane, wolf’s-bane, or moun- 
uestion at_no distant period, what may be the title of the This plant is powerful in its action, and was 
rince of Wales's eldest son, and curiously enough there are | at 

not many precedents to serve as a guide. A correspondent | is 


one admitted into all the British pharmacopcias, but 
now retained in the Dublin. It was never sufficiently 
writes; The eldest sons of peers bear by courtesy the second | used in 


country, either to refute or confirm the strong re- 
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commendations of it by the German writers, until of late 
years, when it has become a favourite with the homso- 
pe name of Arnica. The very much 
iluted with water, is used by them as a remedy for bruises 
and cuts, and infinitesimal doses are recommended, according 
to their practice, in many severe diseases. In Germany the 
whole of the plant is used medicinally—the flowers, leaves, 
and root. The whole plant, but especially the rvot, has a 
strong aromatic but not pleasant odour, and a nauseous taste ; 
when the plant is fresh, the odour is so powerful as to excite 
sneezing, but it off in a great measure by . Che- 
mists have found in every part of the plant an acrid resin and 
a volatile oil. Chevalier and Lassinge found in combination 
with these an acrid bitter principle, which they have called 
Arnicine, and the root contains a considerable quantity of 
tannin. aay eck seen ah wakes rye hy Ae cgeerchemnted 
in large doses it produces inflammation of the tary canal 
and coma. In small doses it acts as a eral stimulant, in- 
creasing the pulsation of the heart, and the whole ner- 
vous system and brain, as is shown by the spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the limbs, difficul of breathing, and headache which fol- 
low its use, It is used in any in cases of intermittent fevers, 
and in various nervous affections, such as paralysis and amau- 
rosis. The root by means of its tannin acts as a tonic on the 
stem ; it is given in powder in a dose of ten , three 


8 
cease a day, or in infusion. The flowers are in infusion | don 
in the rtion of one drachm of flowers to eighty of boiling 
water, and it enjoys a popular tinent as 


reputation on the 
a remedy in cases of concussion of the brain occasioned by 
falls, and therefore receive the name of Panaceo lapsorum. 
In some parts of Switzerland the leaves are collected for 
the manufacture of snuff, and for smoking instead of tobacco. 
—Hibberd’s Gardener's Magazine. 


A Srate Batt at Mapriw.—A letter from Madrid of the 
22nd ult. gives the following account of the ball at the 
in honour of the Empress of the French :— 

“The Queen and the Empress entered the ball-room at 
twenty minutes before eleven, and were followed by the King 
Consort, Princess Anna Murat, the Infantes Don Francisco 
and Don Sebastien, the Infanta Christina, the whole Diploma- 
tic Body, including the Papal Nuncio and his first men's 
Baron Cavalchini, the Chargé d’Affaires of Italy; and the 
Count de San Martino, who represents the ex-King of Naples. 
Queen [Isabella was dressed in white. Her robe was covered 
with the richest lace; her crown of large diamonds and her 
necklace of stones just as large were most dazzling. The Em- 
press, who wasalso in white, wore a crown of diamonds mixed 
with rubies and emeralds, and a necklace of eight rows of 
pearls. Their Majesties wore the Grand Cordon of the Order 
of Maria Louisa. The Princess Murat had on a white dress 
covered with small leaves in embroidery, a rich pearl neck- 
lace, and a head-dress composed of a comb ornamented with 
diamonds and some ears of corn. It would occupy too much 
space to describe the splendid toilets displayed on this occa- 
sion. The King wore the Grand Cordon of the ion of 
Honour, and the French Ambassador the Grand of 
Charles II. Queen Isabella did not dance, in consequence of 
her interesting position ; and the Empress only twice. Princess 
Murat was vis-d-vis in the first with Don Sebastien, and in the 
second with the King. Atmidnight their Majesties withdrew 
to the grand gallery, where a — supper was served, and, 
successively and without the slightest confusion, the whole of 
the company invited (1500 in number) took their seats at the 
table. After supper the Queen and the Empress waiked 
through the salons, and conversed with a number of persons. 
At half-past two their Majesties retired, but the great majority 
of the company remained at the palace for two hours after.” 








Epicurean Disues.—Ants are eaten in sy somite, 
In Brazil the largest species are prepared with a sauce o 
resin. In Africa they tow thems with butter. Inthe East Indies 
they are caught in pits, carefully roasted like coffee, and eaten 
by mouthfuls afterwards. Mr. Smeathman says: “I have 
eaten them several times, dressed in this way, and I think 
them delicate, mee —~ 3 aaa, a Gag 
thing sweeter, not so fat and clogging as the - 
ler and maggot of the -tree snout-beetle, which is served 
up at the luxurious tables of the West Indian epicures, parti- 
cularly the French, as the greatest dainty of the Western 
world.” A curry of ants’ eggs is a very costly luxury in 
Siam ; and in Mexico the people have, from time immemo- 
rial, eaten the eggs of water insects which prevails in the 
lagunes of that city. The Ceylonese, ungrateful wretches! 
eat the bees after robbing them of their honey. The African 
bushmen eat all the caterpillars they find. A bushman would 
be a valuable acquisition for a market-gardener’s cabbage- 
field. The Australians are notorious as maggot eaters; and 
the Chinese, who waste nothing, eat the chrysalis of the silk- 
worm after they have wound the silk from its cocoon. It is 
said that the North American Indians used to eat locusts. The 
African bushmen and the savages of New Caledonia are fond of 
spiders roasted. This sin Lgl! not \ agen ht ton 

juro} Reaumur tells of a who, w wi 
in her garden, used to eat ‘all the spiders she could catch. 
Lalande, the French astronomer, was equally fond of them ; 
and a German, immortalised by Rosel, used to spread them 
on bread instead of butter.—I Magazine. 


A Hue Deston.—The last idea of Paris is a plan in alto- 
relieyo of the whole of Europe, not in maps or models, 
but actually raised out of the is to be set 
aside for the modeller, who, Mont c, 15 feet high, 
as his point de départ, is to raise in just proportion it 
the rest of the mountains of Europe, pour the seas into their 
eg RE ES 
and steam ne moon, 
and i the tides. It will bea ical 
where “he who runs may read”—when it is accom: — 


not , treated upon the subject of rats, and esti- 
eae the of a single pair after a few years, if undis- 
turbed, at hundreds of The following anecdote 


from an exchange, shows that the cats 
couragement, be able to keep pace ith them : 

“In August, 1861, a German, whose name we forbear men- 
tioning at the request of our informant, Jeft this city as a vol- 
leaving behind him a wife and a house cat 


kept her word, and this afternoon as we saw ourselves, had 
about her house in the Third ward, in which she lives, in a 
shed —- and —_ about the premises, the old cat and 
her dren, grand children, great grand children, etc., etc., 
to the number of two hundred and nine cats, catlets, and kit- 
tens.” —_—— 

A Suiicut Task.—The South must be colonized anew; in 
no other way can peace be maintained when once achieved 
by victory. The last state of the nation would be worse than 
the first, if slavery were to continue, and clanship of Southern 
men were to be restored. Not only must the Union be re- 
constructed out of the conquered territory, but society must 
be re-co! eted ; labour must be made honourable, and caste 
dethroned. We shall tread on ashes, covering hidden fires, if 
we do not completely destroy the distinctive character, the 
idiosyncracy of the South.— ican paper. 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF HERO- WorsurP.—The foolish extremes 
of speech, to which men are sometimes impelled by enthu- 
siasm in hero-worship is well illustrated in the following 
extracts. 

LORD LYNDHURST. WASHINGTON, 

“Great as be was, he bowed He spoke of the responsibility 
before the greatness of the Su- of his situation “ with that so- 
preme Being.”— Writer in Lon- lemn and sedate resolution, and 

Times, that hopeful ey on Supreme 
Good 7 hel, r 








to his 
magnanimous nature.” —Zrving, 
Life of Washington. 


Tae Lorp Mayor Exect.—Alderman William Lawrence, 
who has been elevted to fill the office of Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don for the ensuing year, is the eldest son of the late Alderman 
William Tawrence, the founder of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. W. Lawrence and Sons, builders and contractors, of 


Palace, | Which the Lord Mayor elect is now the senior partner, the 


second partner being his brother. We believe that the his- 
tory of that city affords no other instance of a father and two 
sons having filled the office of alderman and having served 
the office of Sheriff of London and Middlesex, the eldest son 
being about to fill the high office of chief m of the 
ancient Corporation of London. The Lord Mayor elect is a 
bachelor, and his sister, Miss Lawrence, will be the Lady 
Mayoress. 





A Nove.ry.—The lady managers of the Soldiers’ Fair at 
Chicago, entertained the Governors of Illinois and Michigan, 
and other = officials and gentlemen, at a dinner in 
Byran’s Hall. Ten tables were set, at each of which a lady 
presided. ~Fifty young ladies served as waiters, who dressed 
in costume as follows: White short skirt with red stripes run- 
ning from top to bottom, blue Spanish waist over a whiie 
waist, and tarletane breakfast caps. On the left shoulder the 
wore a rosette of red, white and blue. In the evening ~ 
dresses were made by their distinguished guests, advocating 
the cause which the ladies have so nobly and successfully en- 
deavoured to promote. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 775. By A. M. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in 5 moves. 


We give below a stoutly-contested e between Professor 
Anderssen and Messrs. Dufresne and Dupré consulting : 





White (D.) Black (A.) White (D.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 % Q to Kt tks B P 
2KKttoBS QKttoB3 |2% KttoBs tks B 

8 PtoQ4 tks P 2 Q to Kea Q the 
4KBtoB4 KKttoBS | 27 K tks to Q! 
"PtoK5 PtoQ4 8 KttoQ5 PtQB4 
6KBtokt5 KttoK5 29 RtoQ R to 
7KKttksP KBtoB4 30 RtksQBP PtoK R4 
8 Castles Castles 31 PtoKR3 R tks Kt 

9 KttksQKt P tke Kt 82 RtoB8,ch KtoR3 

10 K B tks P QBtoRs B33 PtksKt PtoQ6 
11 B tks R tks R 34 RtoQB B to Q7 
BQBioKS K B tks QB] | 35 Rto P tks 

18 P tks B toKKt4 |36KtoB2 PtoKB4 
14 K tksB tks K P 87KtoK3 PtoK Kt4 
15 Q to K2 to K B5, ch) 38 R tks P P to K B5, ch 
16 K toKt to BS, ch 39 P tks P P tks P, ch 
17 QtoKB toK6,ch |40KtoK2 RtksR 
18 KtoR t to K B7,ch | 41 K tke R K to Kt 
19 KtoB KttoKt4dis.ch |} 42 KtoK2 KtoB4 
20 KtoR Q tks K 3 Pto QKt4 KtoK5 
21 Q to K Kt toK BS 4 KtoB2 PtoKt6,ch 
22 P toK Kt3 to K B6, ch 4 KtoKt2 KtoKé6 
23 Q to Kt 3 to Q8, 4 PtoR4  KtoK7&wins. 





APS AS CREAMY AS THE FOAM OF THE OCEAN, 
and as odorous as breathings from Araby. 
Extracts, exhaling the odor of all flowers. 


Mair Tonics, imparting a softness and lustrousness to the 
hair worthy of the “‘ amb locks” of the gods. 


Tn all varities to be had of 
Caswell, Mack & Co., "Under 5th Avenue Hotel. 


OTEL LODGINGS, CHEAP, BY NIGHT, OR FUR- 
ROOMS, by week, to Families or Gentlem: 


ve 








N ovember 21 
NIBLO’S CARDEN. 
LESSEE AND MANAGER....... -.-WM. WHEATLEY. 


MR. AND MRS. BARNEY WILLIAMS, 
So universally celebrated 
FOR THEIR ADMIRABLE INTERPRETATION OF IRISH 
AND YANKEE LIFE, 
WILL MAKE 
THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE ° 
MONDAY EVENING, November 23d, 1863, 
AND CONTINUE 
UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY, NOV. 21, 1863. 
“LES DEUX VEUVES,” 

Comedie in One Act, by M. Felician Malefille. 
“LES FLEURS DU BELL AGE,” 
Comedie Vaudeville by MM. Xavier and Varin. 
“MON ISMENIE,” 

Comedie, in One Act, by Labiche and Michel. 
TUESDAY, Nov. 24, 1868. 
First Appearance of Mile. MAILLET. 
Reappearance of M. PAUL JUIGNET. 
First Audition of M. ZIROM in America, on the new 
Instrument, the 
“BMMELYNKEA.”’ 

“LES NOCES DE JEANNETTE, 
Comic Opera in One Act by M. V. Massi. 
“RUE DE LA 8UM,” 

Vaudeville in One Act by Paul de Kock. 


Doors open at 73. Curtain rises at 8 o’clock precisely. 
Office for subscription and reserved seats at 


H. DARDONVILLE, No. 623 Broadway. 








URS! FURS!! a 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ladies’ and Misses’ fine Mink and Fancy FURS. 
GENTS’ FUR CAP3, 
GAUNTLETS 


an 
Polar Bear, Hudson Bay wa, a and Fancy 


retailed at wholesale prices, at F 
BURKE'S, late WATKINS, 
No. 210 BROADWAY, corner of Fulton Street. 


d COLLARS. 





DEVLIN & CO. 


CLOTHING. 
A SUPERB STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
In the department of 
READY-MADE 
OVERCOAT S, 
Or Moscow, Esxino anp CHINCHILLA BEAVERS. 
WALKING COATS, 
Or EnGisu, Scotcn anp AMERICAN CoaTINGs, 
With 
VESTS and PANTALOONS to match. 
Superfine Dress Suits of all qualities. 
Fal and Winter Under Wear, 
WITH 
Gentiemen’s Furnishing Goods 
In Great Variety. 
BROADWAY, cor. GRAND ST. 
BROADWAY, cor. WARREN 8T. 





MARVIN & CO. 
ALUM PATENT 
Fire, Burglar and Damp Proot 


NAFES. 


No, 265 Broadwuiy. 
WARRANTED SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Omces, |S Wall Surcet, New Work: 





Capital and Surplus.......... iveteceekglle $3,160,000 
Losses already paid...............-........ 7 
EEE BROOEID, 0,-0.5 0. 5c ccc c cece ecccecegee 850,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENBVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada. 
G OVERNESS.—A FAMILY, RESIDING IN THE 


vicinity of New York, desire a GOVERNESS for their Chil- 
dren. She must be fully qualified to teach the higher branches of 


an — educatio: also competent to give instruction in 
French and Music. g 





personally or by letter, J. G.8., 28 East Twenty 





NISHED at 
DUPONT HOUSE, Hudson 8t N ary St. John’s ‘Park. 
Beautiful locati Watchmen ail nigh A Restaurant attached, 
and Meals at all houra. y 


e highest testimonials required. 
Aft Street, 











a 


900 


of the 
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IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
for retail 


lopes are ed trade from the 
purest stock, and st d to s' 


GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms have 
won for themselves quite a reputation. 


GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envel all ready 
a single initial, from A to Z, is very Price only 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are much 
sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least one 


week’s notice. 
588 BROADWAY. 
ARMY SHIRTS! _ ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 


323 CANAL STREET, New York. 


Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $30 and 
$36 per dozen. 


woaly supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 





y 
a +, 











BATEMAN’s 
MACNETIC CANDY DROPS 


» FoR 
CONSUMPTION, 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS, 
Dyspepsia, Catarrh, and Asthma. 


They are pleasant to the taste, a and can be used with benefit by 

every one at discretion, as they 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 

Give tone to the Stomach, ELECTRIFY, and INVIGORATE the 
whole system. 

Sold by Druggists Generally. Price 25 cts. 

CONRAD FOX, 
81 Barclay St., Wholesale Agent. 
Principal Office, 767 BROADWAY. 


DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
635 Broadway, New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Deliuc’s Eau Angelique Tooth Wash 
Do. Glycerine Sans- Pareil Hair Tonic 
Do. and R t Food for Infants and Invalids, 
Do. Elixir =e Bark, and several other Superior Pre- 
parations, 
AND IMPORTERS OF 
Select English and French Perfumery, Tortoise Shell, Horn and 
Ivory Combs, Hair, Tooth, Nail, and Clothes Brushes of every 
description, and all articles appertaining t the Toilet. 


J. MILHAU & SON. 
tical Chemists and Importers, 
183 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The ENGLISH EMOLLIENTS; to —- sponges 

The original “ ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK, oséenes by 
J. Milbau, in 1830—prescribed by the Medical Fi Faculty for over a 
third of a oe a 

The CHALYBEATE ——— pp et BARK, theleadin 
tonic, containing two a, Byrophoaphate o of 


iron in each wine glass L-—Propared only by 9 oath. 

Premium “ TASTELESS C. ” a pure fresh oil. 

The Genuine egg Laville’s Gout’ Rem edy, ue’s 
Pills, Sirop de Boubée, Lactucarium, Blair’s Gout Pills, 
Roche's embrocation, .o other French and English medici- 
nal preparations, and toilet oun wholesale and retail. 

Paris artificial human eyes, singly or in sets of 120. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
FOR HERE AND EUROPE. 
| en INDIA AND AMERICAN INDIAN STORE, 
B way, 

between 13th and 14th Streets, up-stairs, is ne with scarce, use- 
ful, and novel goods from China, ~—s France, and the 
Ampuican Lyp1ans, which are not to ‘ound elsewhere ; whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogue-Cards sent pe: Visitors are wel- 

come to examine our extensive stock Pithoets purchasing. Unique 
Fans from India, France, and the American Indians, 

















PURE 
FRENCH WINES AND BRANDIES. 


PAUL DE CONINOE, MONOD & GUIRAUD, 
BorDgavux, FRANCE. 
J. MARC MARTIN, 
Sole Agent for the United Statcs, 
No. 203 Pearl Street, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMIUM 








SEWING-MACHINE. 
An Foot’s Patent Umbrella Lock Stands, 
No. 505 Broapway. 





Great Improvements in Sewing Machines. 


EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE! 
Patented February 14th, 1860. 


SALESROOM, 454 BROADWAY. 
This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me 
chanism, Lewis many rare and ,y having 
been examined e most profound experts, and pronounced to 
be SIMPLICITY An PERFECTION COMBINED. 
The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Moeisnens 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
> —Expeuse, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
y to sew hae | description of material. 
5 Disp eeable — while in o' hate iiaemane ts 
The pire Se t from 
Tabeene oe nw 


It has a straight needle perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will neither nip nor RaveEL, and is 
alike on both sides ; performs pertect sewing on every description 
of material, from Leather to the finest Nansook Mus in, with cot- 
ton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest number. 

Having neither CAM nor CO@ WHEEL, and the least possible fric- 
tion, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 

EMPHATICALLY A NOISELESS MACHINE! 
It a FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive itthan any other 
Machine in market. A girl yeive years of age can work it steadily, 
without fat! or injury to heal 

Its strength and WONDERFUL -- re of construction render 
it almost impossible to get out of order, and is GUARANTEED by 
the company to ee entire satisfaction. 

We respectfally invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
“a with a eupetiorsrtiale, to call and examine this UNRIVALLED 























CHINE. 
“pat in a more cspecial manner do we solicit the patronage of 
Mexrcuant TalLors, | Dress Makers, 
CoacH MAKERS, Corset MAKERS, 
Hoor-Sxrrt MANUFACTURERS, GaITER Fitrers, 
Surrt and Bosom Makers, Snor Brxpers, 
Vest and PANTALOON MAKERS. 
Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally dealt with. 
PRION OF — COMPLETE : 
No. 1, Famil poshine, with Hemm 
os 2 Small facturing, with iExtension Table.. 
8, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 
Ne. 3, — Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 
wewsns oc scqvcdbbiueedivenscccesesccccasae 8 
One-half hour’s instructions is sufficient to enable any person to 
work this Machine to their entire ae 
Acsents Wantep for all towns in the United States, where 
Agents are not already established. Also, for Cuba, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, to whom aliberal discount will be given. 
Terms invariably CasH on delivery. 


T. J. McARTHUR & 
454 BROADWAY. 








A NEW ART. 
ECALCOMA 
D By the COmAN iF Decavcomanre in this utilitarian 
age, art becomes the medium through which taste and beauty, 





F KIN OFFIOB. 
ILLIONS OF JOLLARS UNCLAIMED IN THE BANK 
of England, Court of Chancery, &c., for want of heirs. List 
of names advertised for, kept at office. Privilege of search, 
$3. A pamphlet be pany Kg upwards of 500 advertisements for- 
warded on receipt of two d 


c Family Arms Found, 
PAINTED AND ENGRAVED, 
HENRY HAYS, Proprietor, 
649 and 651 Broadway, N. Y. 


GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and & WaLxur 8r., N. Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prise Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


weet Senn ea eee 


bined doit ein andra Panos fom al pars 
the world entered ven A eile and the special correspondent 


of. the N. 

" Steinway's 8 indorsement by the __ is BMPHATIC, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EvRoPgaN MAKER.’ 








MUSIOAL BOXES. 

1, 2, 3,4 ~~ 8, 10, 12, 16, and 24 different 
~_ armoni: phone, Organoclet ide, Mandoline. 
Expressive Forte-Piano, Flute, Dram, Bell re 
Se pe ey Toy Musical Boxes— 
a fine and d le article for children. My stock 
of Musical Boxes is the only complete one to t found in this 
country. M. J. PAILLARD, 

No. 21 Maiden Lane, Gouin ) New York. 
Musical boxes repaired. 


Hu. GREEN, 

TOYS, DOLLS, AND CAMES, 
767 BROADWAY, 
(Between Sth and 9th Streets,) 

NEW YORE: 








bining themselves with the useful, will bring to every house 

embellishments o = + * own handiwork.’ 
eon - ~~ CO! 
wooDs 5 sSHETAL "Por N. CHINA, PLASTER, ALABAS- 
ORY. LEATHE R, PAPER, GLASS 4 

EA TRAYS, OIL CLOTH &e., 

Also, TEXTILE FABRICS, as SILK, APESTRY VELVET, 

COTTON, or auy VEGETABLE or MINERAL SUBSTANCE, 

by means of varnish and coloured engravings, can be. in a few 


minu 
= ORNAMENTED 


BEAUTIFULLY, ARTISTICALLY and DURABLY. 
.~ directions and circulars, apply to or address 


P, E. VACQUEREL, Patentee, 
811 Broadway, up stairs, 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


For THIRTY YEARS has received the Favorable Recommend- 
ation of the PUBLIC, and been USED and PRESCRIBED by the 


First Physicians in the Land 
BEST REMEDY ENOWN 





Sick Headache, | Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Sour 8 h, Bilious Headach 
Disteon Costiveness, Loss of Appetite, Gout, 
iagenten, | Torpidity of the Liver, Gravel, 

matic Affections, Piles, Heartburn, 
Sea Sickness, Billious Attacks, 
Fevers, &c., &., &e. 
For Travellers by Sea and 7 
For Females in Delicate Hi 


For jay mga 6 of Hopital 


For Masters of Vessels, 
Repectally all sees to Hot Climates, the 
ZBR APERIENT 
Is an Invaluable Companion. 


SUFFERERS FROM LATE SUPPERS. 
SUFFERERS FROM ABUSE OF LIQUORS. 
SUFFERERS FROM EXCESS OF KIND, 
a Will find in the 
SELTZER APERIENT 
A Oooling, Refreshing and Invigorating 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & OO. 
Te Tein ee ee a 








tay For Sale by Druggists generally 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for'Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 
East Inpia Pare Aux, $4,50; XX Patz Aus, 3,50; 
Stour Porrss, $4. 


Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. W. MARR, Sole Agent. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 

No. 44 Beaver Street, N.YW., 
SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 

Old Wines, Brandies, dc., &c. 

PURDY & a maa 

IMPORTERS, 

No, 48 Beaver Street, New York. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 











MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, 
GLOVES, UNDERGARMENTS, &c., &c. 
Fine Dress Shirts Made to Order. 
A Large and Choice Variety of New Goods at Low Prices. 


UNION pees ~~ 
. 687 Broapway. 











TO IMMICRANTS AND OTHERS. 


The Canadian Land and Emigration 
Company (Limited), 

Tue Hon. Mr. Justice Harisurton, M P., Coatemay, 
OFFER for SALE or to LEASE, with the option of purchasing 
the Freehold, 

300,600 Acres of Land in Canada West, 
Consisting of ten townships in the County of Peterborough, 
access to which by way of the States, and Canadian Government 
Colonization Roadé, as well as by a splendid water communica- 
tion, is not to be equalled by any tract of unsettled country in 
any part of America, 

Price per acre, from $1 00 to $3 00. 





Apply to F. T. ROCHE, Esq., Manager, 
Duke Street, Toronto. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
s T E PEN 8B, 


E L 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOU1 
THE UNITED STATES. 
AND TO THE TRADE AT THE 
Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Hewry Owen, Agent. 


Albion, 
Bstablished in 18422. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 





This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 
Four Dollars per annum, or 8 Cents Weekly. 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Taree Copiss, $10—with  & Albion Engraving to getter up, 
Frvs Corres, $15, 

Ten Copizs, $30, with an = to each Subscriber. 
Twenty Copiss, $60, with an Engraving to each Subscriber, 
and an extra Copy for getter up. 





The ALBION has been widely known for forty years throughout 
the United States and British North America. Thoronghiy inde- 
dent in tone, it will be found to combine all the elements of 
ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
tant is Ukely to bear om Beitich inter rests, 


The Albion En. Engravings. 
The following Albion names are also on hand, at $2 to Sut 
scribers, and $3 to Non-subscribe: 
CuaLon’s QUEEN cto® 
Lucas’s PRINCE AL’ 
AuLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
8ruarT’s WASHINGTON. 
Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Copr’s FIRST TRIAL BY JUR 
BuckLer’s 8T. PAUL'S, LONDON 
Portrait oF GENL. v 
Hzrrime’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE Boer 
THE CASTLE OF ISC from Stanfield’s Picture, 
Wanpesrorpde’s MAR QUEEN OF 8CO 
Laxpuxpaken's DIGNITY AND TMP 
DSEER’s D UDEN 
LANDSEER’s DEER PASS. Ce, 
Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin’s Men. 


Wirix1w’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEO 
NEW WORLD. RY OF 4 
The Falls of Niagara, trom an original wing 
for the ALBION. - 


Engravings can be safely forwarded by Mail Tess, 
paste board roller, at a charge of a few conte re 
ty” Money may be transmitted in registered le+ters at the 
of the Office. 
Tue ALBION is served by carriers at the resi subs,’ 
oe the cities of New York and Brookl rene 


yo RELL 
16 Beckman treat, N. Y. SP, @. 20 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The blood is the very essence of 
health and life. It furnishes the components of flesh, aga 

muscle, nerve and integument. The stomach is the a 

the arteries the ——e and the intestines the keane ty 1) 





which the waste matter is carried off. Upon the sto: 
these Psy ect simultaneous) _ ¥ est) 
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HOovYT’s 


HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 
Warranted to restore faded and gray hair and whiskers to thei 
original colour. Superior to dyes and every other preparation for 
the hair in the natural and life appearance it gives, instead of the 
dull, dead black of @ ares 80 _that the. — critical observer can- 


not ‘detect its use; its » it 
article of the o toilet, aad in its Deneficia 
t makes 


used as easily as an 
effects on the head as well as the the hi 


soft and silky, prevents it from falling ou ae. all ite vie 
ties, and entirely overcomes the bad an of the previous use of 
prepai ations containing sulphur, sugar of lead, &c. 

HOYT’S MINNEHAHA HAIR GLOSS, 
unexcelled in keeping the hair in curl. 


HOYT’S IMPERIAL COLOURING CREAM, 
changes light and red hair to a beautiful brown or black. 


HOYT’S EXCELSIOR TOILET POWDER 
imparts beauty to the ) to the skin, and 
preserves youthfulness of Cppeasenee. 
Sold everywhere. . 
JOSEPH HOYT & CO,, 


10 University Place. 


Cc. LINHERR & Co., 
ARTISTS IN HAIR AND JEWHLRY, 
691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Every description of Ornaments made in hair, viz. : 
BRACELETS, BREASTPINS, EAR-RINGS, CHAINS, RINGS, 
SCARFPINS, ETC., ETC. 

















A BOOK FOR ALL CHURCHES. 


THE CHURCH SINGER, 
A COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 
PUBLISHED BY 
CARLTON & PORTER, 

200 Mulberry-Street, New York, 
18s NOW READY. 

A great proportion of the material for this work is the result of 
several years’ labour of PROFESSOR C. C. CONVERSE, former Or- 
ganist of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. It embraces the 
finest music collected and posed during a residence in Ger- 
many and England, as well as the most popular tunes of Ameri- 
can authors, adapted to the hymns in use by all denominations. 

The great number and variety of CHANTS and SET PIECES 
found in this work will greatly enhance its value, and the Pub- 
lishers commend it to notice of aLt CuuRcHES as the BEST 
BOOK of the age, according to the testimony of persons a 
tent to judge. 

For sale by the Trade generally. 








Price, single copy................. $1 26 
S| , Pic we eacagtesen -«--10 00 
NOW READY. 
THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
TR WRecencevcesnseuscaanbotavd Sivedeaectnee SgrremBer, 1963. 
CONTENTS : 
I—THE INSANE AND 12HEIR TREATMENT—PAST 
AND PRESENT. 


IL—THE CLUBS OF LONDON. 
IIL—COWPER AND HIS WRITINGS. 
IV.—METEORS, 
V.—FEUDALISM AND CHIVALRY. 
VI.—SPURIOUSNESS AND CHARLATANISM OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 
VII.—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
=e SCANDINAVIA AND ITS INHABI- 


IX.—SOCIAL CONDITION OF WORKING CLASSES 
ENGLAND. , " 


5—- OR ae ante OF COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
XL—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


TaeMs. in advance ; 
aw nage single Numbers, $1. No deduc- 


Orders for specimen es m' in all cases, accompanied 
Gin Seas lo Ametoes poreen eae ” 

Seale ean ease, be bad from agents in a parts of the United 
Gael Aaeen ‘ccLalE TOUSEY, 121 Nassau Street, New 


EDWARD L SEARS, 


York, 


Editor and Proprietor, 42 Bible House, New York, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour, And between Boston and Liverpool, 


calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
Anderson,..leaves New Pees. ecnenies, Nov. 18. 





CHIN 
— poses leaves Boston....... Wednesday, Nov. 25. 
PERS. .1.Lileaves New York. + Wednesday, Dee. 2 
ARABIA, ens -Boston...... Wednesday, Dec 9. 
J leaves New York...Wednesday, Dec. 16, 
CANADA, Moodie... eaves iton..... Wednesday, Dec. 23. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ..$132 50 | Second Cabin Passage......$80 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$112 50 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$65 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 


An experienced surgeon on board. 
The ome at apy * am bo by em mn for Specie or 
aluables ot Lading, e value expressed, are 

signed —:. us _e 

For Freight or Passage, apply to 

E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Steam Weekly te Liverpeoi, 
TOUCHING AT QUEENSTOWN, (Cork Harbour.) 
THE LIVERPOOL NEW YORE & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 

Intend eee their fall powered Clyde-built Iron Screw 
CITY OF OF EDINBURGH akeeeneeeenil Saturday, Nov. 21. 
CITY OF LONDON y, Nov. 28 

ITY Dec. 


and every s Pier 44 North the. 





urday, at Noon, from 
ot 


Payable in Gold or its equivalent in currency. 
Lon 35 
4 






to Paris. 295 00 
Do. to Hamburgh.90 00 


to Paris....... 

Do. to Hamburgh. 37 

gy ee also to Paris, Havre, Brem: + lah 
» at equally low rates. ™ ” 

trom Liverpoo or Queenstown, 1st Cabin, $75, $85, $105. 


And p «hag who wish to send for their friends can buy Tickets 

here at these rates. 

beeen am ee —_ superior accommodation fo: 

as They are built in ‘Water: 
ons, and | = it Fire Annihilators on board. 

For further information in ag yng to Witt 

Agent, 22 Water Street ; ee Oiaago 


—_ 


and 
t Iron 
Inax, 


5s 

Queenstown, vio 6. WD. Surwoun & 06, 
ee Seven even, 61 King William ; in Paris to 
JuLes Drco' 48 Rue Notre ‘Dame 8 Victotres,” Place de de la 


Bourse; in hia, to Jom G. D. 111 Walnut Street ; or 
at the Company’s Ohiees. — 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New York. 


STEAM TO LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
AND LIVERPOOL. 
Tae Morrazat Ocean Stzamsure CompPany’s Finst Cuass, 
fall-powered, Clyde —— steamers :— 








Nerweeray, nee aes, mn, Om. ¥ Grange. 
ANGLO Saxon, ‘ J. — AMBRICAN, w. Burgess. 
BoHEMIAN, Ballantine. Nowa 8 R. B d 
Jura, “ Thos. Aiton. New Ship. 





Carrying the Canadian and United States Mails. 
One of the steamers of tho line will sail from meg mae every 


CUNARD LINE. 


STHAM TO QUEENSTOWN AND LIVERPOOL. 
The first 9am powerful Steamships 
Kedar, 
etic Tripoli, 


will sail from New York every alternate 
Tuesda: 


Liver- 
= every alternate 
esday. 


Wednesday, from 
y, and from Queenstown every alter- 


pocne poste from Liverpool or Queenstown in Gold 
or equivalent in Currency ; pot York, $35, i § \- Raw 
For Steerage Passage apply to a & GUION, 
40 Fuiton 8r., N. Y. 
Writums & Gurion issue Tickets from or to Liverpool, b Se 
favourite Old “ Black Star Line, ons every week; also 
o7 to Senden, by the Suallow Th Tait Line.—Daa¥ts on’ London ‘or 





GALWAY LINE 
THE ATLANTIC IRISH 
ROYAL MAIL STHAM NAVIGATION COMPANY : 
ADRIATIC, 1,200 horse power, < tuns, 
HIBERNIA, 1 1000 horse power, 3,000 tuns. 
1,000 h orse power, r, 3,000 tuns. 
1,000 horse power, 8,000 tuns, 
The magnificent steamship 
ADRIATIO, 
Will sail from NEW YORK for GALWAY and LIVERPOOL, on 
et Nov. 17, to be followed by the ANGLLA from Boston, 
ember 1. 
Rates of passage payable in gold or its equivalent in currency : 
First Cabin 


NED vesindaicucspaccecarcnrnskeobeaesccrceciinn cn: “0 
ME Pennnceccneenbaasdaceseccecqcidacebeuse sie: osesseesenes 30 
Passen 


forwarded also to London, Paris, te Havre, 
Bremen, Rotterdam, Antwerp, &c., at Lowest ra! —_ , 


Fares pay Liverpool or Galway’ to New Sa: na Boston, $25, 
$35, $85 and $105. ™ 
For passage apply to 
SABEL & SEARLE, No. 23 Broadway. 
For freight and other information, apply to 
LAWRENCE, GILES & CO., No. 11 South William 8t. 


THE MODEL SEWINC MACHINE! 
The Cheapest inthe World! 


BECAUSE THE BEST! 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








THE WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
506 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacture the most perfect Machine for Sewing, of all kinds, 


ever presented to the American < and challenge comparison 
with any Sewing Machine made nited States. 


THE WEED ae with et om, valuable improve- 
ments, entirely They are 


tc ao TO ALL OTHERS, 
—roz— 
FPAMILY AND MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 
Simple in construction, durable in all their parts, and readil; 
wnderstood. 


7 
They have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, 
and are adapted to a i awe of work wipers chap id Ly & 








Thursday, and from Portland every Saturday, calling at 
to reealve on board and land mails and and passengers to and from 
Jand and Beotland. G rs are furnished with free 
passage tickets to and from Londonderry. 

Rates of Passage from New York to Londonderry, Glasgow, or 
“9 — 


sivst Chon, (according to accommodati 
Steerage, (found with cooked provisions,)......... 


An experienced Surgeon attached to each steamer. 


Including Ocean Passage and Free Ticket to Portland. Leaving 
New-York every night, at 4 o’clock. 
e prin- 


Certificates issued for b 
cipal towns of Great Britain eye pny 


Londonderry to my 7 Bes New Pas $30; Ww, Figland, 
$82 50; Liverpool, di 
$40; From any R. Ss Astation ‘in » ireland 


en, Ham Rotterdam, to 
Payable plein gold or its equivalent in Oni 


Tickets issued at reduced sates, pee Wamaiaeee Love oF satL- 
tng Packets, leaving Liverpool for New York weekly. 


For apply at the Office of the Com 23 Broadwa: 
New York BaBele SEARLE, General Agents.” » 





PACEHTS FOR HAVRE.—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


IHE following ships will leave Havre on the 2 and New 
Tork on Set ech cathe alone: vad 


From New York. Brom Havre. 
1st January.....20th February. 


t. Using all kin ll Hem, 
ther, Braid, Cord, and in fact fo all ny of -- % > 
nired b Lege or Manufacturers. They e the Interlock 
ich cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability ae elegance of 


THEY HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS! 


in every instance, where they have been exhibited in competition 
with other standard Machines. We invite all persons in search of 
an instrument to execute any kind of Sewing now done by Machi- 
nery, to ae. them, aud make sure they secure the best, by proving 
a lore p The C y being duly licensed, 
the Machines are protected against infringements or litigation. 


Pzrsons at a Distanow can order by Mail with perfect 
eoufidence that the Machine will reach them safely, und that they 
will be able to manage it to their entire satisfaction, with no other 
aid than the printed instructions accompany ing each Machine. 
rab, | 3d th explanation will be cheerfully given to all, whether the 
wish to purchase or not. Descriptive Circulars, together wi 
Specimens of Work, will be furnished to all who "desire them, by 
mail or otherwise. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, ” all localities in the 
United States, British Provinces, C uba, Mexico, Central 
and South America, West India Islands and the Bahama Isiands, to 
whom we offer inducements. Energetic men will find it a 
paying business, as reliable Sewing Machines have become a neces- 
ov in —- family. We manufacture a great variety of styles, 

from which we Free few 4 od rices :—No. 2, Family, $50; No. 2, 
Extra, $00; No, 3,1 and $75; No.3 and 4, Manufac- 
turing, $ 








606 Brondway, KN. ¥. 
(Box 2,041 Post Office.) 














omen. new). ba Ist May........20th June, 
apt. Fuck Ist 8 te ber. 20th October. 
M. LIVINGSTON, ae March. 
Capt. Samson. J ban pe ey wy 
lst —. 20th April. 

W. FROTHINGHAM, ceeed Ist Ji 20th August 
MERCURY, eve} Int August... ._20th September, 
Capt. French. Vist December. . 20th January. 
They are all first-class vessels, with all requisite articles 
for -_ comfort i ——_ of and commanded 

the trade, of is $ 
~ 1 L ) 


Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any 
charges but those actually incurred. 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 161 Pearl St. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz 
gE Rey 
, on 











MONDAY. .....++5-++ ee fen | Mowpar....... eoseese-Jam, 4 
Haren in Gold or its equivalent. : 
Cans ee. 
OF passage, to 
CUNARD, No. 4 Bowling-green. 








NEW AND SECOMD HAND SAFES 
For Sale Cheap, at 
NEW Y RK SAFE DEPOT, 
71 WILLIAM STHEET, NHW YORE. 
D. B. Chamberlain. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF LILLIE’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 





. + INSIDE. 
— 4 eo De 








~ Price. 
. $50 00 





MA: ATERS’, No. 481 Broadway. 
* Fisn .ce WATERS jumsand Musical Instruments 
¢ every description, at the very lowest oF yet age The Horace 
cated and dy gonanied tra eae 

— is. "Warranted for five yous, oo ive 
satisfaction. second-hand Melodeons, and Ca- 
Mag TE ion received for the a, 





assortment of second: 2 Pianos ver low. Pianos an 
boxed and 
x bat Tepaired, mo Agent, No. OT Brosdwey. 








